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FOREST PEST CONTROL ACT OF 1947 AMENDMENTS 



thubsbat, apbil 24, 197s 

House op Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Forests of the 

Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 1302, 
Longworth House Office Buildii^, Hon. Jerry Litton (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Litton, Vigorito, Mathis, Brown, Weaver, 
Krebs, Symms, and Johnson. 

Staff present: Robert M. Bor, counsel; Hyde H. Murray, counsel; 
Fowler C. West, staff director; Weldon Barton, and Nick Ashmore, 
staff consultants; L. T. Easley, press assistant; and Mary Jarratt, 
staff assistant. 

Mr. Litton. The meeting will come to order. I would first like to 
apologize for the attendance we have this morning. The House was 
in session until nearly 3 a.m. this morning. We are fortunate to have 
some weary-eyed members here this morning for the committee 
hearings. 

Before we get into the hearii^, I would first like to recognize some 
of the visitors we have with us today. Dean Mayne who is the co- 
ordinator of special projects at the Institute of International Educa- 
tion is with us. With him is a group of international experts on nutri- 
tion. Their visit is sponsored by the State Department. They are 
studying problems that are associated with the world food situation. 
I understand the creation of this group came out of the World Food 
Conference in Rome. I'm glad something came out of the World Food 
Conference in Rome. We are certainly pleased to have you people with 
us this morning. 

These hearings have been called on H.R. 1670 by our collet^ue 
from Maine, Bill Cohen. This legislation proposes to amend the 
Forest Pest Control Act of 1947 providing funds appropriated under 
that tict shall remain available until suspended. 

[H.R. 1670, introduced by Mr. Cohen, and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture report on S. 441 , an identical bill, follows :] 
(1) 
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H. R. 1670 



IX THE HOUSE OF KBPRESBNTATIVES 

Jaxtakt 20,1D75 

Mr. ConEx iiitiT>ditrp<l tlic following bill; wliicli was referred to the Com* 

miUcc on Agriculture 



A BILL 

To amend the Forest Pest Control Act of June 25, 1947. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representor 

2 fives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That flie first sentence of section 5 of the Forest Pest Control 
4. Act of Jane 25, 1947 (61 Stat. 177; 16 U.S.C. 594r-l 

" 5 through 594-5), is amended by changing the period at the 

6 end thereof to a comma and adding the following: "sach. 

7 sums to remain available until expended.". 
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Itoroh ZS, 1976 

Honorable Ilionifls S, Foley 
Chairman, Comnlctee on AgEiculCuce 
Rouse of ElepicseacatiVes 

DaacKr. Chaiiman: 

He would like Co offer our views on S. AAl, an AcC "To amend Che 7otMt 
Pest ConCrol Act of June 25, 1547," 

the DepattmenC of Agriculture reconmends Chat S. &&1 be enacted. 

S. 441 would amend the first sentence of section 5 of Che Forest Fest 
Concrol Act of June 25, 1947 (61 Scat. 177, 15 U.S.C. S94-1 - 594-5) by 
changing the period at the end thereof to a coiisna and adding the folloHlDg) 
"such sums CO remain available until expanded.". 

Ibder exisclnE lau, Federal foresc pesc concrol funds cannot be carried 
over into the next fiscal year. The e.'^fect of S. 441 would be to remove 
this limitation by making funds appropriated under Che Acc available until 



The Forest Service, through authority delegated by the Secretary at 
Agriculture under Che foresc Pesc Ccntrol Act, is responsible for Cha 
prevention, survey, and control of forest insect and disease outbreak* 
on all foresc land, regardless of ounership. This cesponBlbility is 

SCaCeB, public agencies, organizations, or individuals. State forestry 

lands with funds from Federal and State sources on a cooperative basis. 
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Tha pcoblM ij aggravaccd wtua a cald ar mc ipriag dcLays enccgaea of 
Ob laaaccs, mil unccol projiicu muse be foazpoatd until carl; In du 
snt fliul year. In Chl9 ilciuclan, fuoda afiproprl^ccd for chc poic 
flacal 7*aE cjonc; b< eii»aded. and tiu-.da may not jet be available foe 

dauga, ana the sosc fffacclv* clue f^c canccjl may pass before ncB fiaula 
Afa appropriated, 

Oecailaoally, several najar forest p<ac oucbccaks [each eoecaency lenla 
ac Che sane else. This happened in fiscal year 1974 ofacn cberc were 
jlmilrarifom , vldEapread oucbceiks of chc southern pise beetle in tbe 
South, typsy moth in the East, spruce budmra In tbe Sortheast, and 
Douglas-fit tussock aotti and mountain pine beetle in the Hest. To meet 
thll emergency, ue requested a supplemestal ajipraprtatlon vhlch Baa approved 
on June S, 197^. Had the Congress not specified that these supplemental 
funds wet* ta be available until expended, their avallahlllcy vould ba'W 
expired only three ueeks Uter on June 30. Whenever a major control effort 
aoac be fiinded by a supplemental appropriation late In the fiscal year, it 
la extremely Jittlcult to nost effectively use the funds vithout cazry^ 
over authority. 

Coatrol projects amst be mooltcred aad evaluated to detcrmlae rTi*-^r 

future •ction. Financing this Inporcant follaHup «ork can be very difficult 
late In tbe fiscal year when funds nay cease to be available before the soCk. 
can be cooplecad. 
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The Congressional Budget and Inrpauodmeat Control Act of 1974 {P.L. 93-344) 
directs that Federal fiscal years shall begin on October 1, effective 
October 1, 1976. Vhile this change vill place Che critical Kay through 
August period In the same fiscal year, it uill cot solve the basic prcbleo 
■ddt«M«d by S, 441. Segatdless of vhen the fiscal year begins and ends, 
there could he potentially serious interruptions in forest pest control 
projects unless funds are available until expended. 

bactsnt of 5. 441 voDld not increa 
peat control. It would, however. In 
Fsdaral, State, and private funds are used. 

The Office of Hanagenent and Budget advises that there ia no objection ta 
dw presentation of this report from the itaadpoint of the Admlniatratioa'a 
(Kograa. 
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Mr. Litton. H.R. 1670 is identical to S. 441, legislation introduced 
by Senator Eastland and others which passed the Senate unanimously. 

The bill is supported by the administration and has received a 
favorable departmental report. 

It is the intent of the Chair during these hearings, to receive testi- 
mony on H.R. 1670 and to explore other problems within the forest 
pest control programs administered by the U.S. Forest Service with 
possible consideration by the subcommittee at a later date. To this 
end, the subcommittee will be interested in receiving information 
in many areas. Particularly, the subcommittee will be interested in 
determining the following: 

One: The extent of tie forest pest problem which confronts the 
Forest Service. 

Two; A description of the environmental and economic impact of 
these problems on our Nation's forests and on the timber industry. 

Three : Identification of available control and irradication methods 
available to the U.S. Forest Service to control pest outlets. 

Four: Possible solutions to the subcommittee may want to consider 
each identifiable problem. 

Five: Identification of those problems facing the Forest Service 
and their related pest control activities. 

Simply speaking, the subcommittee recogruzes that there are prob- 
lems involved in the operation of pest control programs by the Forest 
Service. We are concerned over this and we are therefore interested 
in obtaining further detailed information concerning the operation 
of the program. 

Before we hear testimony, I would like at this time to recognize 
my colleague from Idaho, the ranking Republican on the subcommit- 
tee, Mr. Steve ^Tnms for a statement for the record. 

Mr. Symms. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I will be very 
brief and just say that I am looking forward to working with you this 
coming session in the 94th Congress on the many forest-related prob- 
lems we have. 

As you know, I come from a part of the country where we have a 
lot of national forest land. We are very familiar with some of the 
problems; however, we think we are working with a renewable re- 
source. We can be on the side of the angels if we can improve the 
management of our national forest land. We could cut more timber 
and begin more new trees growing in their place. We would have 
something going that is an ever-generating resource. 

I would just like to say that I will be looking forward to working 
with you in trying to provide all the cooperation we can, from the 
minority side. 

I can only urge the Congress to take action in this committee and 
on the floor that hopefully will bring us to better, sound guidelines 
for management and conservation of our natural resources which are 
80 valuable to all of us. Jobs in a good environment would be so help- 
ful to this country; watershed treatment, more homes. We have people 
here who want to testify and we should get on with it. I know our 
friend from Maine probably has other things to do this morning. 

Mr. Litton. I appreciate your remarks, Mr. Symms. I would like 
only to add that it is the intent of the Chair to hold hearings later in 
the year in those areas that would permit us to identify the problems 
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within the industry; to take a Ions-range look at where we stand, 
where we are going, what we have, now long it will last, how we can 
best utili2e what we have, and how we can best expand our timber 
resources. 

Before we call our first witness, I see our colleague, Mr. Weaver, 
has arrived. Do you have any opening statements? 

Mr. Weaver. No, thank you. 

Mr. Litton. At this time, I would like to call on our first witness 
who originally introduced this legislation and who has been verv 
much concerned about the problems of the timber industry; Mr. Bill 
Cohen. We are happy to have you here today to consider your 
testimony. 

STATEHEirC Of HON. WHUAH COHER, A REPBESEBTATITE IH 
COHOSESS FBOK THE STATE OF MADIE 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. At the outset, I want to 
thank you for scheduling hearings on H.R. 1670, and for inviting me 
to present testimony on this important measure. I must confess to 
you, however, when I spoke to you on the fioor this morning at 2, 
mquiring as to whether you intended to commence on time, Iwas a 
bit disappointed when you said yea, indeed, that we would b^in at 10. 

As you know, this bill would amend section 5 of the Forest Fest 
Control Act of June 26, 1947, by removing the existing limitation from 
the law which precludes the carryover of funds appropriated for forest 
pest control activities from one fiscal year to another. This change in 
the existing law is primarily designed to promote the efficiency of 
Federal and State pest control activities by providing the U.S. Forest 
Service with greater flexibility to conduct forest pest control programs 
when th^ would do the most good. A companion bill, as you men- 
tioned, Mr. Chairman, S. 441, was approved by the Senate on Febru- 
ary 22 of this year. 

S^cifically, this bill seeks to remedy a recurring problem which 
has mipeded forest pest control efforts over the years, namelv the lack 
of funding continuity in carrying out these activities. As the Senate 
report accompnaying S. 441 points out, typical forest insect and 
disease outbreaks become active in the spring and increase in intensity 
during the summer and fall. If control efforts are to be effective, it is 
essential that they be geared to coincide with a particular period in 
the pest's life cycle. ThS period, which can be as short as 2 or 3 weeks, 
varies greatly among individual insects or diseases, geographic loca- 
tions, and weather conditions, thus necessitating the need for flexi- 
iyihtv in seeking to combat the outbreak. 

Moreover, many forest pest control projects span 2 fiscal years, 
because the pests are at their peak between May and August. In- 
terruptions in control projects resulting from a lack of funding con- 
tinuity between fiscal years lessen the effectiveness of the projects and 
only leads to further depredation of the forests by allowmg the pest 
to Become reestablished and to spread. Frequently, the end result is 
the permanent loss of precious woodlands that could have possibly 
been saved had control efforts not been interrupted. 

The problem is a^ravated when a cold or wet spring delays the 
emergence of the insects, and control projects must be postponed 
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until early in the next fiscal year. In this situation, funds appropriated 
for the past fiscal year cannot be carried over, and funds may not yet 
be available for the current year. In the interim, tlie forest pests 
continue to do their damage, and the most effective time for control 
m^ pass before new funds become available. 

Occasionally, several major forest pest outbreaks reach emergency 
levels at the same time, dictating the need for a supplemental appro- 
priation for the U.S. Forest Service. Whenever this situation arises, 
particularly if it occurs late in the fiscal year, it is extremely difficult 
to use the funds effectively without carryover authority. Control 
jirojects must be monitored and evaluated to determine their effec- 
tiveness and environmental impacts and to make recommendations 
for future action. Financing this important foUowup work can be 
very difficult late in the fiscal year when funds may cease to be 
available before the work can be completed. 

The State forestry agencies conducting the forest pest control 
Togram on non-Federallands are dependent upon matching Federal 
:unds for 50 percent of the cost. State legislatures are reluctant to 
appropriate matching funds if the Federal dollars cannot be assured. 
These assurances are not possible when Federal forest pest funds are 
unavailable between the end of one fiscal year and the passage of an 
appropriation for the next fiscal year. The situation is complicated 
by the fact that some States budget on a biennial basis. 

The Congressional Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 1974 
does provide that fiscal years shall begin on October 1, effective 
OctoMr 1976. While this chaise will place the critical May through 
August period in the same fiscal year, it will not totally solve the basic 

Eroblem addressed by H.R. 1670. Regardless of when the fiscal year 
egins and ends, there could be potentially serious interruptions in 
forest pest control projects unless funds are available until expended. 
For certain, enactment of H.R. 1670 will not mitigate the require- 
ment for an ongoing, extensive research program in the area of pest 
control and forest management. Nor does it diminish the acute need 
to adequately fund vital pest control, prevention and monitoring 
projects, as well as the vanous other activities and programs of the 
U.S. Forest Service. What it does represent, however, is a positive 
step forward in providing forestry officials with greater flexibility 
and latitude in protecting our forest resources from the ravages of 
natural forces, which traacally nullify almost one-fifth of our total 
annual timber growth. Given the economic, environmental, recrea- 
tional, and related values that are associated with this resource, the 
importance of this undertaking cannot be overstated. 

In a very real sense, ever^ American has a lai^e stake in our efforts 
here today, for the preservation and protection of our invaluable forest 
environment is a major national imperative. 

Forest pest control and management programs that sustain this 
goal represent a sound investment with multiple retuma — ^an invest- 
ment that directly or indirectly affects the lives of all Americans. 
Nature blessed tlus Nation with a bountiful renewable resource in 
timber and each of us, I believe, has an overriding obligation to sup- 
port whatever measures are necessary to protect this priceless na- 
tional asset. H.R. 1670 seeks to enhance this objective at no additional 
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cost to the Govemment, and, I am hopeful that it will have the sup- 
port of every Member of Congress. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity to testify, 
I stand ready to work with you and all other interested parties in an 
attempt to develop policies and programs that will preserve, protect, 
and insure the proper utilization of tois Nation's vast forest resources. 

Mr, Litton. I thank the gentleman for his excellent testimony 
and his concerns and interests about the problems of the timber 
industry. 

One question I would like to clear. That is, while the legislation 
would not bring about any increased cost to the Govemment, it 
would seem that that money which was appropriated for this use was 
used, whether it was used within the fiscal year or not. To that extent 
there would be some increased cost, and only to that extent; is that 
right? 

Mr. Cohen. I would a^ree with that; yes. 

Mr. Stmms. I would like to commend the gentleman from Maine 
for his excellent testimony. I do support your legislation. Do you have 
any perfecting amendments you feel the subcommittee should con- 
sider at this time? Has anythii^ come up since you first introduced 
it? 

Mr. Cohen. No; as the chairman has indicated, it has passed the 
Senate in virtually the same form. I have not lieard of any new in- 
formation that would cause me to want to alt«r this particular bill. 

Mr. Chairman, to demonstrate the problems that our forests are 
facing and the U.S. Forest Service is facing as well, I would request 
unammous consent that I be allowed to insert as part of the record 
an article. I believe you may have a copy of it. It appeared in Time 
magazine, describing the nature of the problem that Maine is con- 
fronted with right now in terms of the budworm infestation. 

Mr, Litton. If there is no objection, it will be inserted in the record. 
Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Wbavbk. Mr. Cohen, regarding the Time article and your 
situation, what is your present problem? 

Mr. Cohen. We have roughly 5.3 million acres that are heavily 
infested. The State and the paper industry are preparing to spray 
roughly 2 million acres starting in June. Moreover it is a severe prob- 
lem that is not confined to our State alone. It is an international 
problem now. Canada has roughly 100 million acres that are heavily 
infested. 

Mr. Weaver. The name of the insect, Mr. Cohen? 

Mr. CoHBN. The spruce budworm. 

Mr. Weaver. What is Canada doing? 

Mr. Cohen. Canada intends to spray in the neighborhood of 7 
miUion acres in New Brunswick but that, of course, is just a beginning. 

Mr. Weaver. What chemical do they use? 

Mr. Cohen. There are three chemicals they are now considering. 
Zectran is one they have used in the past. 

Mr. Weaver. You don't know the generic structure of it? 

Mr. Cohen. No; I believe the Forest Service might be able to pro- 
vide that. All of them are EPA approved. 

Mr. Weaver. They are? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes; they are. There is no longer any spraying with 
DDT. 
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Mr. Weaver. Thank you, Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Litton. Mr. Krebs? 

Mr. Kress. If I may be so presumptuous, I would like to commend 
the gentleman from Maine for taking the lead. It is a long distance 
from my State but I certainly think it is a worthwhile project and I 
wholeheartedly support it, 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you for your comment. This is not confined to 
Maine. There are many other areas in the country that are affected 
by similar problems. We talked last week about a southern pine beetle 
throughout the Southern States and a mountain pine beetle in parts 
of Wyomii^, Colorado, and South Dakota. They are not too far from 
you. 

Mr. Litton. I have one question for the gentleman from Maine. 
What is your feeling toward the possible change in the bill to make 
this apphcable for the present fiscal year so it would not have to go to 
the Senate? 

Mr. Cohen. I would certainly support that. 

Mr. Litton. I thank the eentleman for his testimony. 

Mr. Symms. I want to ask one last question. In Maine you have 
had some problems with the tussock moth; is that correct? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes. 

Mr. Symms. What was Maine's experience with DDT? 

Mr. Cohen. We did not have the tussock moth. I don't believe that 
was the problem. 

Mr. Symms. The gypsy moth, rather. What was your experience 
with DDT? 

Mr, Cohen. The DDT was very effective. Since 1967, it has been 
banned. 

Mr. Stmms. You have had no use of it. Are you suffering quite a 
bit of destruction in Maine's forests because you lack DDT? 

Mr. Cohen. As a result of the budworm problem, there is quite a 
bit of acreage infested. I think I told you earher that it was 5.3 million 
acres that are heavily infested. Serious damage has been done, 

Mr. Stmms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Litton. I would like to thank our colleague from Maine for his 
testimony. 

Mr. Cohen, If I might, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add for the 
gentleman from Idaho that DDT gives 100 percent effective control 
while Zectran is 87.5 percent effective control. 

Mr. Symms. Is that a case where the 13 percent that are left do 
almost 100 percent of the damage? 

Mr. Cohen. That might be the situation. 

Mr, Stmms. If you only kill 80 percent of the worms, and you have 
20 percent left ahve, they can propagate enough to make 100 percent 
of it. Sometimes this is misunderstood. I thank you very much and 
appreciate your testimony. We hope to be able to move on your bill. 

Mr. Krebs. In hue with Mr. Symms' comment, I suppose you could 
use DDT and kill a few people in the process of it. 

Mr. Litton, Thank you, Mr, Cohen. 

I would like to call at this time Mr. Thornton, the Deputy Chief 
of the Forest Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

If you would, Mr. Thornton, please introduce to the subcommittee 
your colleague. 
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STATEMENT OF PHILLIP THOEHTON, DEPUTY CHIEF, FOBESI 
SERVICE, n.S. SEPAETMENT OP AaSICULTUSE 

Mr. Thornton. Mr. ChsirmaD, we are pleased to be here this 
momiog. With me is Mr. Russell E. Smith who is the staff director 
for forest insect disease control for the Forest Service. I have a brief 
statement I would be pleased to read for the record. 

Mr. Litton. Proceed. 

Mr, Thobnton. We appreciate this opportunity to present our 
views OD H.R. 1670. This bill would amend the Forest rest Control 
Act of 1947 to make funds available under the act until expended. 
The Senate passed a companion bill, S. 441, on February 21, 1975. 

Under existing law, Federal forest insect and disease funds cannot 
be carried over into the next fiscal year. H.R. 1670 would remove this 
limitation and allow us to plan and cany out forest insect and disease 
controlprojects without the financial restraints imposed by the timing 
of the Federal fiscal year. We recommend that H.R. 1670 be enacted. 

Control projects, to be most effective, must be carried out during a 
relatively short period in the life cycle of the particular insect or 
disease species being controlled. The timing and duration of these 
critical control periods are primarily determined by uncontrollable 
factors such as individual insect or disease species characteristics, 
geo^phic locations, and weather conditions. Necessary work before, 
duriDg, and after these control periods frequently spans 2 fiscal years. 

The lack of funding continuity between fiscal years interrupts con- 
trol projects at the end of the fiscal year when funds cease to be avail- 
able. Control projects which should be started or continued early in 
the next fiscal year are delayed until new funds are appropriated. 
Meanwhile, the forest pests continue to do their damage, and the 
most effective time for control may pass. These interruptions and 
delays are also administratively inefficient. 

Occasionally, several major forest pest outbreaks reach emergency 
levels at the same time, and a supptemental appropriation is needed. 
If such a supplemental is approved late in the fiscal year, it is extremely 
difficult to most effectively use the funds without carryover authority. 

Control projects must be monitored and evaluated to determine 
their effectiveness and environmental impacts and to make recom- 
mendations for future action. Financing this important followup work 
is difficult late in the fiscal year when mnds may cease to be available 
before the work is completed. 

The State forestry agencies who conduct the forest pest control 
program on non-Federal lands are dependent upon Federal funds for 
part of the coat. State legislatures are reluctant to appropriate co- 
operative funds if the Federal dollars cannot be assured. These 
assurances are not possible when Federal forest pest funds are un- 
available between the end of one fiscalyear and the passage of an 
appropriation for the next fiscal year. The situation is further com- 
plicated because some States bucfeet on a biennial basis. 

Changing the beginning of the Federal fiscal year to October 1 will 
place many of the critical summer control periods in the same fiscal 
year. Regardless of when the fiscal year begins and ends, however, 
there could be potentially serious interruptions and delays in forest 
pest control projects unless funds are available until expended. For 
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example, southern pine beetles produce four to seven broods per year, 
and control work continues almost year loi^. 

Also, followup monitoring of control projects is done throughout the 
year. This is particularly true of projects involving the aerial apphcs- 
tion of insecticides. 

H.R. 1670 would not increase Federal expenditues under the Forest 
Pest Control Act. It would, however, increase the effectiveness with 
which Federal, State, and private funds are used by providing more 
flexibility in planning and conducting work under the act. 

This completes my prepared statement. I will be happy to respond 
to any questions. 

Before responding to questions you may have, I would like to men- 
tion a current problem that relates to the wording of H.R. 1670. 
Our legal counsel advised us that H.R. 1670, as written, would not 
apply to funds appropriated prior to its enactment. A supplemental 
appropriation for the spruce bud-worm and bark beetle is now being 
considered. It is very important that such funds remain available 
until expended. Should the committee wish to provide for this, the 
wording proposed in H.R. 1670 could be changed to read, "such sums 
appropriated for fiscal year 1975 and thereafter to remain available 
until expended." 

Mr. Litton. I would like to ask Mr. Thornton if he could remain 
a httle bit longer. We could save time if we could ask questions of 
both he and the witnesses to follow at the same time. 

Mr. Thornton. We would be happy to do that. 

Mr. Litton. I would hke to ask John Hall who is vice president of 
forestry affairs. National Forest Products Association to come forward. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Litton. We are glad to have you here. We are anxious for 
your testimony. 

SIAIEUENT OF JOHN HALL, VICE FBESISENT, HATIOHAL FOBEST 
FBODUCTS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Hall. I am John Hall with the National Forest Products 
Association. We are a federation of 26 regional organizations whose 
over 2,000 member companies represent the companies concerned 
with growing and harvesting timberland to meet our Nation's wood 
product needs. 

We do support an urgent enactment of the bill before you today 
because it would provide some additional flexibihty to the Forest 
Service in meeting the pest control needs of the Nation. The curreat 
estimate is about $500 inillion a year in useable wood. The wood growth 
is lost to insect infestations. These insects are cyclical in nature. 
They don't respect fiscal years or property boundaries. They do have 
a consuming interest in standii^ timber. They can build up rather 
rapidly for unpredictable and unMiown reasons to levels that do require 
control. 

Most insects exist in the forest on a endemic or low-level ba^. 
For some unknown reasons, they build up to epidemic levels which 
merit or demand control if we are to continue timber growth and 
harvest in many areas. 
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The number of outbreaks needing control, the pest involved, the 
extent of the outbreak, and the cost frequently cannot be predicted 
ia advance under the control. 

The last few years there have been several major epidemics. You 
just heard about the situation in Maine which has been building for 
several years and now demands control. Mr, Symms is intimately 
familiar mth the tussock moth situation in the Idaho, Oregon, Wasb- 
ioKton area which resulted in a special EPA aproval for the use of 
DDT to control that epidemic. 

Incidentally, Mr, Krebs, DDT is not harmful to man. I wasn't 
sure from your comment what you meant. He so intimately was 
involved in the obtaining of that approval of EPA to use the DDT in 
this instance. 

The gypsy moth situation is one of a cyclincal nature. About 
80,000 acres had infestation in 1968 and 1.8 million acres in 1973. 
That, we understand, is dropping down to 750,000 acres. The gypsy 
moth is an animal which doesn't kill the tree in the first year around. 
It attacks primarily the hardwood which have the abihty to put out 
a new growth of leaves every year which is not true of the softwood 
species. 

Mr. Thornton has mentioned some of the difficulties with the 
southern pine beetle epidemic and also the controUed programs. 
They need to be lai^er than originally anticipated and may he 
stopped. Last minute analysis revealed that the epidemic suddenly 
declines from natural causes such as a virus or unfavorable conditions. 

In short, we support this bill. It provides a small degree of flexibility 
that the Forest Service needs; the pest control needs and we take 
this opportunity to thank you. 

Mr, Litton. We appreciate your testimony. If you will remain 
with us for a few minutes until we hear Mr. Pomeroy's testimony, 
we will have questions. 

I will call on Mr. Ken Pomeroy. We are happy to have you with us. 

STATEMENT OF EENBETH B. FOUEBOT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF STATE FOKISTERS 

Mr. PoMBHoy. I am Kenneth B. Pomeroy, representing the Na- 
tional Association of State Foresters. The State foresters are very 
much concerned about the annual losses of valuable timber caused 
by destructive insects and diseases. It is our understanding that about 
one-fifth of the growth is lost each year, valued upward of $500 
million. This does not take into account the loss of potential growth 
cost by damage to seeds, seedlings, and immature saplings. 

If I may m^ess just a little bit, I would like to recount a few 
personal experiences m the need for prompt action in insect control. 

A long time ago I was a Federal employee; a forest manager. 
One day it was reported to me that the redheaded softfly had invaded 
aplantation of about 10,000 acres of jack pine near Cadillac, Mich. 
We rounded up all the potato bud squares we could find — the ones with 
the little glass bottoms. We had about 400 CC boys in a line going 
through this plantation. They sprayed eveir young seedling that had 
a bug on it. In a week's time, we controlled the whole infestation. 

On another occasion, we were near Arbuckle, Calif. The grass- 
hoppers had moved in from Rangeland to a large plantation. Again, 
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in just 1 day's time, we were able to get together poisoned bait. We 
stopped that grasshopper infestation in a very short time. Had these 
infestations occurred under present conditions in the early part of 
July when appropriations are not available, they might have expanded 
to considerable size. 

The State foresters feel that every effort should be made to make 
control work as efficient as possible. The proposal of H.R. 1670 to 
make appropriated funds available until expended, would help in 
this effort, tnank you very much. 

Mr. LiTTOff. We appreciate your testimony, Mr. Pomeroy. If you 
would remain there, I would like Mr. Hall and Mr. Thornton to return. 
We are pleased that you testified this morning. There are several 
questions we would like to ask. 

Mr. Khebs. I have no questions or comments. 

Mr. LiTTON'. Mr. Symms? 

Mr. Stmms. Thank you, Mr. ChairmEin. For the benefit of Mr, 
Krebs who wasn't here last year when we took testimony on DDT, 
there was one day when our colleague from Washington, Mr. McCor- 
mick, was testifying on behalf of his bill to renew the use of DDT. Mr. 
George Goodling, who is a former member of this committee, and 
myself, were here in the room along with a few other colleagues. 
Members of the press were here. They came to some conclusions 
after hearing Mr. McCormick, who was a chemist by profession before 
he came to Congress, and Mr. Goodling, who is also an apple grower, 
and who used to talk about how many tons of DDT he sprayed during 
his life. He was 78 years old and very healthy. The three of us cajne to 
the conclusion that DDT was just as safe as mother's milk. I told Mr. 
McCormick that, our chemist in Congress, and he said, "Why, it is." 
We had quite a time getting the EPA to back away from their old 
standby to take care ot gypsy moth and tussock moth. The EPA 
standby, of course, has been mothballs but that hasn't worked too 
successfully. 

I would like to ask Mr. Hall a question. Do you know how much 
the forest industry invests in pest control? 

Mr. Hall. I don't have exact figures on that investment. I do know 
that the industry cooperates with the Federal Government on many 
of the control projects, especially those which involve industry landa 
as well as control on its own lands. 

With direct funds from the company, I am not sure whether or not I 
could develop those figures. I would be willing to have a go at it and 
see if I could develop something for the committee's concern. 

Mr. Stmms. The point I wanted to make for the record is that there 
is a substantial degree of cooperation in the industry. If you could 
g^ve me figures without too much trouble, we could submit them for the 
record. I think that would be good, 

Mr, Hall. We do not have a reporting service for that. The Forest 
Service ought to be aware that some of the dollars invested in the 
cooperative projects 

Mr. Symms. Perhaps the gentleman from the Forest Service would 
like to comment on that. 

Mr. Thornton. For the spruce budworm project in Maine, 50 per- 
cent of the share of the cost is proposed. About $1 million would come 
from State funds and about $2% million would come from the land 
owners, who are primarily industiy people. As Mr. Hall points out, in 
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many States, the land owners do participate in the funding through 
tax assessment or some other way. 

Mr. SrMMS. Along the same line, Mr, Pomeroy, to what degree are 
you receiving cooperation from State legislatures around the country in 
these programs? Is that working pretty well? How would you rate 
that? 

Mr. PoMEROT. They always want to be sure the Federal dollar is 
available before they cooperate. As soon as it is available, the coopera- 
tion is excellent. 

Mr. Symms. Are there any of you here who would object to an 
amendment to this legislation which would make the funds that 
were already appropriated for the fiscal year 1975 available until 
expended? Do you think that would be a wise decision? 

Mr. Hall. Very desirable. 

Mr. Thornton. Yes. 

Mr. Stmms. Gentlemen, I appreciate all of your testimony this 
morning. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Mr. Litton. Mr. Vigorito? 

Mr. ViGOHiTo. No questions. 

Mr. Lftton. We are talking about legislation that would permit 
a carryover from 1 year to the next. What is in the budget for this 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Thornton. In fiscal year 1975, the regular appropriation 
was $11.5 miUion. We carried over some funds from the supplemental 
last year, mostly from the tussock moth operation, about $1.7 million. 

The supplemental request we have before the Congress now is 
about $5.3 million in round numbers. Combining all of those, our 
1975 program, assuming we get the supplemental, would be about 
$18;^ million. 

Mr. LrrroN. What is the annual loss each year in terms of timber 
and products? 

Mr. Thohnton. There are many ways to measure that kind of 
loss. Unfortunately, we don't have the best in fact evaluations. One 
of our needs in management is a more adequate appraisal of pest 
impacts. About 2K bilhon cubic feet of timber is lost, which contains 
about 9 billion board feet. The magnitude is roughly 20 percent of 
the total growth occurring in the forests throughout the country. 
It is about 40 percent of the total harvest for luniber, pulpwood, and 
so forth. The dimensions of it are apparent as a major loss of volume 
and value. 

Mr. Litton. 40 percent of the hM-vest and 20 percent of what? 

Mr. Thornton. JVom the annual growth that the forests are 
making, we lose from insects and disease and other damage, the 
equivuent of one-fifth of what we are actually growing in the forests 
of America. 

Mr. LrrroN. Could you put a dollar value on that? 

Mr. Thohnton. We have not attempted a dollar value. We could, 
if you wish. 

Mr. Hall. In my statement, sir, I attempted a dollar value, 
estimating both the loss in timber and the equal volume of g^wth 
potential that is lost. I put an estimate of $500 million a year in the 
total volume of wood lost and growth potential, which ties in ^vith 
Mr. Thornton's estimate of 20 percent of the annual growth as well 
as the loss. 
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Mr. Litton. Do any other members of the committee have any- 
thing to add? 

Mr. Symms. There is one point I would like each of the three gentle- 
men to comment upon. We have had a problem in Idaho with isolated 
timber stands that get infested and become somewhat unmanageable. 
The timber market is in a decline. The infestations are reducing the 
value of the timber. Often the stands occur in a place where you nave 
to use sophisticated or exotic means of lo^ng, so the problem of 
access has become the major problems we face in good forest manage- 
ment. Would you comment on the necessity for better access to 
the forests so we could have better pest management and also bring 
these timber sales more in line with the market so we could afford to 
get to them. 

Mr. Thornton. I would like to begin, if I may, Mr. Symms. As 
you know, a good transportation system is vital to the management of 
the forest. Speaking of uie national forests in particular, we have some 
56 million acres that are unroaded. This is not counting the designated 
wilderness areas. This is one dimension that is readily apparent; 
the lack of access which precludes any salvage of insect and disease- 
killed timber. 

Mr. Symms. Along that line, I have introduced legislation which 
would increase from $2,000 to $10,000 the dollar volume allowable 
on ranger sales. Do you feel that this would also facilitate the ability 
of a ranger to take out isolated pockets of infestation prior to a decline 
in the value of the timber? Would this be helpful? 

Mr. Thornton. It would be helpful. It would enable the ranger to 
move more rapidly through his authorization where time is critical. 

Mr. Symms. As far as the National Forest Products people are 
concerned, do you think this type of flexibility among the rangers, 
Mr. Hall, would be helpful to small loggers who play such a vital role 
in good forest management? 

Mr. Hall. Not only small timber loggers, but any company; 
whoever the purchfiser happens to be. The ranger has removed some 
of the admimstrative procedures in putting out that small amount of 
timber for sale; 2,000 would make it reasonable two decades ago 
when our prices were a lot lower but it is unworkable — too smdl 
now — for current economic conditions. 

On your first question of access, access along with fire are the first 
two steps in forest management. Our access to forest service is way 
behind. A recent GAG report indicated that about 6 billion board 
feet of timber are lost annually on the western national forests. That 
is about the equivalent to half the annual harvest. Fifty percent of 
this could be salvaged with an adequate access system. Access is 
extremely important, not only to assure future growth, but also to 
capture the growth which is there now. 

Mr. Symms. The point you are making is that we have overmature 
stands of timber which are more susceptible to infestations? 

Mr. Hall. Right. The older timber, just as older people and other 
life, are more susceptible to insect disease. 

Mr. Symms. In other words, if you could have better access, we 
might even increase the sustained yield without actually decreasing 
any environmental viability. 

Mr. Hall. We can maJie better use of the timber which is now 
standing and in a way which would enhance the timber growth 
potential. 
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Mr. Stmms. Would you care to comment on it, Mr. Pomeroy? 

Mr. Pomeroy. Speaking as an old ranger, I would like to see the 
decision process at the lowest level; at the ranger level whenever 
possible. I think that speeds up and facilitates it for everyone. 

Mr. Symms. In other words, give some of the responsibility that 
goes with the authority encumbent in the law to the lower manage- 
ment levels so they can actually — — 

Mr. PoMEEOY. To the man on the ground. 

Mr. Stmms. I have no further questions right now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Litton. Mr. Thornton, you indicat«d earUer $11 million on 
this fiscal year in terms of insect, disease, and pest control. You also 
indicated that you have a request for some $5 milhon in supplemental. 
Would you care to tell me wny you have such an unusual need for so 
much in the way of funds beyond the normal quota? 

Mr. Thornton. Yes ; I would like to comment on that. 

Over the years, our reeular appropriation for this program has been 
about $10M to $11H million. In fiscal 1973, we found it necessary to 
repn^am about 1.4 million additional dollars. In 1974, we found it 
necessary to come before the Congress with a supplemental request 
for about $6.3 million — this year, ^out $5.3 million. In recent years, 
we have had an upsurge of major pests throughout the country; more 
so than ever before. That, coupled with the rising cost of chemicals, 
application and so forth, has made that regular appropriation level 
inadeciuate to do the job. We have had to come back repeatedly for 
situations such as you heard about this morning. 

Mr, Litton. What problems do you encounter when you go through 
the supplemental appropriation route rather than the regular 
appropriation? 

Mr. Thohnton. Primarily, as has been discussed before, the prob- 
lem of not having a clear go-ahead in time to do adequate planning 
for the control of the outbreak. 

Mr. Litton. Do any members of the committee have additional 
questions? 

Mr. Stmms. Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection I will submit to 
Mr. Thornton a list of about 38 questions, some of which we have 
already covered. For the benefit of our hearing record could you send 
back to the committee very brief answers to some of these questions? 
In the interest of time, this method would be beneficial to establishing 
for our records what I think should be covered relative to pest man- 
agement problems. If I may submit these questions to you for response 
from the Department I would ask the subcommittee's consent that 
they remain a part of the record at this point, 

Mr, Thohnton. We would be pleased to do that. 

Mr, Litton. Is there an objection? The Chair hears none. It will 
be made a part of the record. 

[The questions referred to appear on p. 19.] 

Mr, Litton. Senator Hathaway is here. Would you like to ask 
some questions? 

Senator Hathawat. No. 

Mr. Litton. Do any of you have any closing statements you would 
like to make? 

Mr. Thornton. Only that we are very pleased that the committee 
is taking this interest in our pest management problems which are, 
indeed, severe. We look forward to continued dialog on this. 
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Mr. Lnrox. Thsnk you very much. We appreciate each irf you 

coming. 

Mr. PoMKHOT. Tbank you for the opportrmity. 

Mr. Lnrox. The final witness to testify today is Senator William 
Hathaway of Maine. We are happy to have the Senator with us thb 
morning, and most happy to have your testimony on this legislation. 

STATEKEST 07 HOH. WILLIAll EATHAWAT. A U.S. SEHATOB FBOII 
THE STATE OF MAUIE 

Senator Hathawat. Thank vou very much, Mr. Chairman. I have 
testified many times before this committee, but alwavs on the same 
subject of eliminating Maine potatoes from the New York Sferrantile 
Exchange- Although I still think that to be an interesting, controversial 
subject, I am glad I have the opportunity today to testih- about 
something different. 

Unfortunately, there is another problem that we have in the State 
of Maine which we have not yet been able to control. 

I am here because the bill you are considering, H.R. 1670, is very 
important in combating what is probably the most destructive forest 
insect to be found in Maine today, the spruce budworm. This insect, a 
defoliator of balsam fir and spruce trees, has become epidemic on 5.33 
million of Maine's 7.9 million acres of spnice-fir forest. The number of 
egg masses presently in the spruce-fir forests is simply enormous. A 
total of 400 egg masses or more on a 100-squ are-foot tree foliage sample 
is considered a heavj' infestation. The population for 1975, accordmg 
to a Maine Forest Service survey, shows an average of 1,500 e^ masses 
with an extreme of over 7,000 per 100-square-foot area, on a 3.8 
million acre area. 

Repeated defoliation will kill the tree. Lai^ areas of dead trees let 
more sunlight through the forest canopy, resulting in an excessively 
dry forest environment and high forest fire hazard. Vast expai^es ot 
spruce and fir trees could become tinder boxes. If you have ever 
watched a dead Christmas tree bum, you can imagine the hazard that 
exists in Maine foresLs at the present time. A forest fire under these 
conditions is a frightening possibility. Needless to say, this would 
greatly affect the future of Maine forests to produce timber for forest- 
based industries, and as a home for wildlife. 

The importance of this legislation is that the spruce budworm does 
its damage during late May and June when in the worm or larva stage. 
Later, in July, it becomes a moth and during the night flies miles in 
huge swarms which consist of billions. The female moths lay e^ 
masses averaging 200 e^s which ^vill become hext year's hungry 
bugs. These eggs are like time bombs waiting to go off. And the problem 
is that they represent a deadline which does not make allowance for 

f;ovemmental processes. If you haven't allocated funds for spraying by 
ate May, those funds are useless^the damage is done. 

As usual, we are now engaged in trying to get a supplemental 
passed in time to ^ve the Forest Service the funds to deal with the 
problem, and as usual, we may not make it. If we do not, and the 
funds are not available, say, until the second week in June, they will be 
useless until next May, when the budworm larva again emei^;es from 
its cocoon and begins its rapacious route to adulthood. 

Under present law, however, whatever of those funds have not been 
spent will lapse at the end of June, and the some deadline approach 
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will be pursued next year. The legislation you are considering here 
today will at least allow these funds to remain available until they are 
needed, instead of their constantly being appropriated only in the 
crisis, and then arriving too late and lapsing before the next crisis. 

Therefore, I urge the passage of this legislation. I am a cosponsor of 
S. 441, the companion legislation, and, as you know, this bill has 
already been passed by the Senate. 

In addition, if I may, I would like to add a few words about two 
other related matters. The first of these is H.R. 1671, the companion 
measure of S. 34, my bill to allow for what is called deficiency 
appropriations. This would give the Forest Service the authority, in 
emergency situations, to shift funds, and to expend moneys for insect 
control before they have actually been appropriated for that purpose. 
A supplemental appropriation would then be called on to make up 
the difference. 

The need for this type of l^iialation is the same as the need for 
H.R. 1670. Insects are not responsive to legislative deadlines, any 
more than forest fires are. The Forest Service is authorized to make 
deficit expenditures in emergency situations involving forest fires. 
They ought to be allowed to make them in situations involving 
insects also. 

Finally, let me say a few words about research. The only long-term 
solution to the problem of the spruce budworm is research. At the 
present time, the U.S. Department of Agriculture spends nothii^ on 
research to deal with this moat serious problem. Of $46.8 million 
planned for research and development of the control of forest pests, 
none is appropriated for the spruce budworm. This is ridiculous. 

Spruce budworm research should be of top priority, if we are ever 
to get away from the hand-to-mouth policy which we now employ. 

Currently, 5.4 milhon acres in Maine are infested ; there are 350,000 
infested acres in the Lake States, and, in eastern Canada, perhaps 
60-70 million acres. These acreage fi ures are very lar^e and the 
economic ajid social consequences of budworm defoliation are veiy 
grave. But the potential losses, if the spruce budworm is not checked, 
are far greater because spruce-fir forests extend in a continuous belt 
from the northeastern edge of the continent to its northwestern 
borders. 

The spruce budworm problem is out of hand. If we do not learn to 
to control it soon, it could become a disaster. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. That is the extent of my 
prepared statement. I should add that the State of Maine has recently 
passed a $3.85 million appropriation— of which the State is receiving 
$1 million from private land owners — in the hope that Congress will 
pass le^slation to make enough money available on a matching basis 
so that they will have a total package of some $6 or $7 million with 
which to combat the spruce budworm. There has been, as I say, a 
committment on behalf of the State and the private land owners 
and I hope that there will be a Federal committment as well. 

Mr. Litton. There has been testimony submitted today that this 
lefdslation would not be appUcable to this fiscal year. An amendment 
wdl perhaps be offered that would make it applicable. Would this be 
acceptable to you? 

Senator Hathawat. Yes; it would be. 

Mr. Litton. Mr, Symms? 
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Mr, Stmms. Thank you very much, Senator, for being with us this 
morning. I would like to reaffinn the need for concern about the spruce 
budworm because we have it in the endemic stage now scattered 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. I fear what will happen if we don't 
eet on it right away. I think you have made this pomt very explicit 
in your testimony. I am hopeful that we can get something going in 
this direction to help alleviate a problem that may be staring us in the 
face all over the country. We witnessed the destruction of over half a 
million acres of timber in Idaho and Oregon last year with the tussock 
moth. It is certainly a real hazard to our environment- — millions and 
millions of dollars of valuable assets in the national reservoir. We 
certainly appreciate your being with us this morning, Senator. 

Senator Hathawa/. Thank you, Mr. Symms. It is nice to see you , 
^ain. 

Mr. ViGORiTO. I have no questions except to say that I ajn happy 
to see the Senator here today. This is surely a problem which we are 
going to move on very quickly, I am surprised, and I don't know why, 
that we have to have separate legislation in order to have funds to 
research the spruce budworm. 

Senator Hathaway. I don't believe that we have to have separate 
legislation so lone as in the authorizing legislation we express our 
concern at the absence of research on spruce budworm out of the 
research moneys that we have already provided. I suppose it would 
not hurt to have a separate appropriation for that purpose. Certainly 
an exhortation, even if only in the report, is in order. For we expect 
money to be spent for that purpose. I think that would accomplish our 
purpose. 

Mr. ViaoRiTO. I think that ought to be pursued, Mr. Chairman, 
to make sure that we have research in the spruce budworm problem. 
That is all I have. 

Mr. Krebs, I have no questions. I want to join in thanking the 
Senator for taking time out of his busy schedule to be with us. 

Mr. Litton. I want to thank the Senator. 

Senator Hathaway. It is my pleasure to have come over here. 

Mr. Litton, I want to compliment you on your concern and under- 
standing of the problem of pest control. 

Senator Hathaway. Thank you. 

Mr. Litton. I would hope that the committee could now move into 
markup. 

(The material referred to on p, 16 follows:) 

U.S. Department of Agkicui^ure, 

FoREBT Service, 
Watkinglon, D.C., April S9, 1975. 

I Forests, Commiltee on Agriculture, House of Repretent- 

Dear Ma. Chairman: We are pleased to transmit herewith our responses to 
the written questions which the Subcommittee aslted us to address on April 24. 
Please let us know if you need additional information. 
Sincerely, 



(!) Quettion. Explain why muHimillion-dollar supplemental funding requests 
have been made in recent years. Do you expect this situation in FY 76 and beyond? 

Answer. Because climatic conditions and other factors have been favorable 
during the past several years, we are faced with a aeriee of largeecale outbreaks. 
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Several of these outbreaks are the most damagmg that have ever bees recorded 
(i.e.; mouDtain pine beetle, southern pine beetle, and spruce budworm). 

Indications are that mountain pine beetle, southern pine beetle, and spruce 
budworm populations will continue at high levels in FY 1976 and 1977. Vigorous 
suppression efforts will be needed over the next several years. 

(2) Question. What problems do you encounter with funding via supplemental 
appropriations instead of regular appropriations? 

Answer. The principal problem encountered is that suppression efforts are often 
seriously delayed because of the time required to process supplemental appro- 
priation reouests. This prohibits us from quicltly responding to outbreaks occur- 
ring suddenly and which are unknown at the time appropriation requests are made. 
The net result is that resource losses are much greater and more costly suppression 
efforta must be undertaken. 

The lack of a definite commitment of Federal funds in the development of 
cooperative projects has an adverse effect on State Government efforts to provide 
matching funds. Without assurance that Federal participation will be available, 
some State legislatures have been reluctant to authorize funds with the resulting 
lack of suppression effort and high losses. 

Availability of Federal funds on a timely basis will provide States with financial 
information they need for effective planning and administration of cooperative 
projects. 

(3) Quealion. What are the primary additional costs of doing business in insect 
and disease management? 

Answer. Some reasons for additional costs of doing business are as follows: 

increased costs of labor, travel, contractual services, products, and trans- 
portation of materials; 

increased coste of aircraft needed for aerial surveys and suppression 



development, screening, and pilot control projects for new environmentally 
safe pesticides ; 

development, evaluation, and application of silvicultural, nonchemical, 
biological, and integrated control tecnniques including: genetic resistant tree 
species, predators, parasites, bacteria, viruses, fungi, juvenile hormones, sex 
Bttractants, growth regulators, and combinations of the above; 

determination of proper timing of application of pesticides having short 
residual activity; 

use of helicopter aircraft to insure minimum environmental contamination 
of critical areas; 

need for two apphcations of short-lived pesticides to insure maximum 
effective control ; 

pesticide-use certification, training, safety, and disposal; 
preparation, coordination, and review of environmental analysis and im- 
pact statements; 

detailed monitoring of suppression activities to determine effects on non- 
target organisms; 

use of remote sensing technology to improve data collection for surveys 
and biological evaluations, and 

increased responsibility for determining impacts of air pollution and pesti- 
cide residues in response to public concern for a quality environment. 
(4) Quettion. Why don't you establish a contingency fund to be available for 
unpredictable outbreaks? 

Answer. This would be very desirable. The base appropriation does allow for 
establishment of a contingency fund. 

For the past 10 years, 1965-1975, 1.9 million has been set aside as a reserve 
contingency in 0MB for unforeseen and unknown projects that may develop after 
base appropriations are considered. Funding for a reserve contingency is indicated 
below oy the continuing need for supplemental financing. 
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Based on our experience to date and the current insect and disease conditions, 
we expect the need for tinancing of emergency projects to continue at a level at 
least 40 to 50 percent above the current appropriation. Emergency suppression 
project costs could total $10,000,000. 

(5) Question. Do you think emergency funding authorization, such as forest 
service uses in controlling wildfires on national forests, the act of May 23, 1908, 
is needed? i.e., H.R. 1671. 

Answer. No. Existing legislation is adequate. We believe that a reserve con- 
tingency established as a part of our regular appropriation, together with no-year 
funding authority, would provide an opportunity to respond to critical, urgent 
suppression nee(&. Our estimate for reserve contingency should be S10,000,000 
with no-year canyover. 

(6) Question. Are you effectively applying new research findings — such as 
alternative chemical or biological controls? 

Answer. Yes. The extension and application of new technology is an important 
part of the Forest Insect and Disease Management Program. Some recent examples 
are as follows: 

ALTERNATIVE C 



Two new insecticides, Sevin-4H}il and Sumithioo, are now registered for spruce 
budworm suppression in the Eastern United States. Pilot control projects will be 
conducted this year to support registration of these materials for use in the West, 

Pilot control projects will also be conducted to support registration of Orthene, 
Matacil, and Dylox for use in suppressing spruce budworm populations nation- 
wide. Orthene also shows good potential for bark beetle control. 



Baeillut thurin^niia is currently registered for use against the gypsy moth, 
forest tent caterpillar, cankerworms, and other forest insect pests, but additional 
work is needed before it can be used on the spruce budworm and the tussock moth. 

Small scale field tests have shown that a polyhedral virus is effective in con- 
trolling populations of Douglas fir tussock moth and the gypsy moth. Additional 
research and pilot control project work is needed before this material can be used 
in operational programs. 

Research is continuing on the development and use of sex attractants, growth 
regulators, juvenile hormones, and fungi for control of a wide range of forest pests. 

PARASITES 

A small European imported wasp, parasite, Agalhis pwnila, is now established 
in the Western United States to control larch casebearer populations. At least 
three additional imported and one native parasite show good potential for use in 
suppressing casebearer populations. 

Parasites are being introduced in the United States and Canada in an attempt 
to control sawfly populations. 

GENETIC RB8IBTANGE 

A long-range genetic control program is underway to identify fusiform rust 
resistant pine seed. Results of this effort should provide rust free pine stock for 
planting programs in the Southeastern United States. 

BUster rust free pine is being planted on an operational basis in the Western 
United States. 

(7> Question. How much timber volume is lost each year to insects and disease? 
What is the value and economic significance? Of outbreaks? Of control policies? 

Answer. Our data for 1970 shows 4.5 billion cubic feet of growing stock and 
2.6 billion cubic feet of sawtimbcr were lost to destructive agents, but do not 
identify specifically the losses caused by insects and diseases. However, in 1966, 
insects and diseases caused direct losses of 2.4 biUion cubic feet of growing timber 
valued at 1 12.5 milHon dollars ' and 1.6 billion cubic feet of sawtimber valued at 
500 milUon dollars.' In addition, losses to other forest resources such as water- 
sheds, recreation, etc., reduced the opportunity for their utihzation by the Ameri- 
can pubUc. Secondary lasses which include the amount of available lumber for 
housing or industrial development and the subsequent reduction in available 
jobs at critical time periods can also be attributed to the outbreak. 
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Effective suppresaion prevents the destruction or damage to all forest resources 
immediately and ultimately threatened. A direct monetary return tor the 
investment may result where suppression strategy includes removal of timber for 
processing into lumber. 

(8) Question, How do you dispoae of insect- and diseaae-killed timber? 

Answer. The principai method is removal of infested or dead trees through 
commercial sale. In areas where commercial sales cannot be justified, the timber 
is often cut, piled, and burned. 

Example: In fiscal year 1974, 163 milUoa board feet and 53 million cubic feet 
of infested southern pines were removed via commercial sale. In fiscal year 1973, 
558,6 million board feet of tussock moth-killed and dying timber was harvested 
by commercial sales, 

(9} Qveslion. Do you ever follow eradication poUcy instead of control policy? 

Answer. We do not follow a policy of eradication in Forest Insect and Disease 
Majiagement. 

Our policy is to prevent or reduce losses to a level that is compatible with 
management objectives. An eradication strategy (or forest pests is neither bio- 
logically feasible nor economically practical. 

(10) QTiealion. How are control policies or strategies developed? To control or 
not control an outbreak? 

Answer. Control policies or straUgie». — Control policies and strategies are devel- 
oped with consideration for resource management objectives, value of the resource, 
biological significance of pest problems, environmental significance of action or 
no action programs, benefit/cost relationships, national aignificonce of pest prob- 
lems, and public concern. 

Control or not conirol.—h penetrating biological evaluation is made to appraise 
the current and potential signiiicance of the pest outbreak. This includes a deter- 
mination of the likely course an outbreak will take if unchecked, the damage and 
loss to be expected if the outbreak is not suppressed, the probable reduction in 
damage and loss with suppression, and an indication of the most effective measures 
for suppressing the outbreak. 

An environmental analysis of the beneficial and adverse effects of the proposed 
suppression action are weighed against the possibility of taking no action. This 
evaluation includes the impact on all biological systenis such as wildlife, (ish, 
domestic animals, plant life, and man. This analysis must show that the conse- 
quences of taking action outweigh the consequences of taking no action. 

A benefit/cost evaluation is prepared weighing the estimated cost ot suppressing 
an outbreak against the estimated value of the forest resource to be saved. 

In some cases when dealing with destructive pests with a known high potential 
for spreading and causing catastrophic damage, suppression activities should be 
implemented in the very early stages of the outbreaks, before high economic 
impacts are evident. 

(11) Quettion. What are the environmental consequences of an outbreak? Of 
control or no control? 

Answer. Consequences of an outbreak result in damage and loss of recreation, 
esthetic, wildlife, watershed, range and timber habitat with high potential for 
continued and increased lasses which could result in catastrophic large-scale fires. 
The adverse impacts of control intjude: (1) the possible environmental contami- 
nation of air, soil, and water with pesticides; (2) upsetting of natural balances of 
the forest ecosystem within the control area; (3) increased ground disturbance 
resulting from logging; (4) sudden flooding of market with salvaged material; and 
(5) prevention of proper management planning for optimum resource manage- 
ment of affected areas. 

No control will impact forest resources bv: (I) potential loss of recreation, 
esthetic, watershed, and wildlife habitat; (2) loss of timber; (3) setbacks and 
changes in resource management objectives; (4) increased potential for fires, 
both within and adjacent to the outbreak area; (5) changes in type and species 
of vegetation; (6) potential for increased spread and destruction by outbreak; 
and (7) possible health and nuisance hazard to public. 

(12) Question. Does existing law mandate a cost-sharing ratio? What are the 
factors that should be considered? 

Answer. No. Present law authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
appropriate cosl^sharing. 

Factors that should be considered in cost-sharing are as follows: 

potential of pest to spread and infest other lands and resources; 
ownership patterns in control area, and 

motivation of State and private land managers to coordinate the protection 
of all forest r 
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(13) Question. What are Poreat Service personnel requirements? Do we have 
enough people to meet growing reaponaibiUties? 

Answer. More intensive forest management accompanied by advanced and more 
8ophisticat«d technology has increased requirements for highly trained specialiata. 
These special skills involve biometricians and statisticians in survey designs for 
systematic detection and biological evaluations, remote sensing specialists in use 
of aerial photography, pathologists and chemists in air poUution monitoring, 
microbiologists in biological control work, control specialists in ground and aerial 
appUcatioD of chemicals, pesticide specialists and other qualified professionals in 
the adaptation of new technology through pilot projects to modify operational 
systems and for training of users in all phases of forest insect and disease manage- 
ment. More entomologists and pathologists are needed as a result of the required 
use of pesticides that have a snort residual effectiveness requiring exacting and 
critical biological observations at frequent intervals for more precise application 
of the control effort. 

These additional needs are being partially met through the employment of 
contractual services and by cooperative arrangements with States to utilize State 
personnel. However, the need for additional key professional people needs rec- 
ognition and poses a difficult problem. 

(14) Question. When should control projects be initiated? At what point in the 
life cycle? 

Answer. Control projects should be initiated when infested areas are small 
in size, pest populations art; at low levels, and losses are small. 

Control measures are directed at the most vulnerable stage of a pest's Ufe 
cycle. This occurs in the larval stage of insects and the infection stage of diseases. 

(15) Queation. How is research on insect and disease control methodology 
funded? How much? Who does it? What kinds of research? Is it adequate? 

Answer. Research on forest ins* ct and disease control methodology is funded 
primarily by the Federal Government, with some additional funding from States 
and other sources. We estimate the total funding for this research to be something 
in the neighborhood of $22 million, of which about S18 million is in the Forest 
Service budget. The research is carried out by scientists in the Forest Service, the 
Agricultural Researeh Service, the Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service, 
State agricultural experiment stations, universities, and other research institu- 
tions, liie research includes a broad array of efforts, including biological, chemical, 
and silvicultural controls, genetic resistance, and their integration into eBective 
pest management systems. The research Is adequate to deal with the Douglas 
flr tussock moth, the southern pine beetle, and the gypsy moth, but is not adequate 
to provide effective controls for other major forest pests. 

(16) Queation. What are the basic types of control actions? Illustrate: 
(Defoliators, bark beetles, insecticides, biological, etc.) 

1. Defohators — 

moth, and the spruce "bud worm are controlled with one or two aerial applications 
of insecticides like Sevin-4-oiI, Dylox, and Sumithion. Small infestations can be 
controlled with truck mounted or back pack spray equipment. 

The larch casebearer is being controlled in small areas by the introduction of 
parasitic wasps. 

2. Bark beetles— Control actions include; cutting and burning infested trees, 
removal by commercial sales; or by ground treatments of insecticides. Only two 
materials are registered by EPA for treating bark beetles: lindane and ethyl 
dibromide. Aerial control methods have not been developed to control beetles. 

Silvicultural control methods have been successful in controlUng some mountain 
pine beetle outbreaks. This is accomplished by reducing stress and strain on the 
stand by reducing the number of trees per acre through selective thinning and 
salvage logging of susceptible old growth trees. 

Western white pine resistant to blister rust is now being planted in the Western 
United States and fusiform rust resistant pines are being developed in the 
Southeast. 

Biological control agents including, bacteria, viruses, fungi, and predators and 

fiarasites are being developed and tested for use in controlling a wide range of 
or*st insects. With the exception of the larch casebearer parasite, none are ready 
yet for use on a large scale. 

(17) Question. How do States or private landowners apply (or assistance in 
insect and disease control? 
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Answer. Cooperative forest insect and disease management programs are now 
in effect in thirty-eight States throu^ cooperative agreements with the State 
Forester or appropriate State official. The State Forester directs and BupervLses a 
program in prevention, systematic detection and evaluation, and the suppression 
of forest pests on State and private lands through county, district, and State 
forestry offices. 

Private landowners and managers of industrial tracts may receive assistance 
by contacting State field offices. Insect and disease control activities on non- 
Federal lands including suppression, are organised, coordinated, and directed 
by the State Forester. Assistance is readily available to all forest landowners at 
the local level. 

The Forest Service provides technical assistance to States when requested and 
cost shares on State Forest Insect and Disease Management Programs and projects 
on a 50-50 basis. Requests for cooperative projects are processed through U.S. 
Forest Service Regional and Area field offices. 

With additional States developing insect and disease management programs 
and with more adequate stading and equipping of those now operating, financing 
needs for Cooperative State programs will increase. In addition to the increased 
operatng costs of regular programs, there is urgent need for an accelerated 
program for adequate protection of tree improvement seed orchards, nurseries 
and plantations, and control of insects and fungi of unfinished wood products. 

(18) Question. Do you have adequate authority in law to conduct both the 
research needed and to take the actions needed regarding forest insects and disease? 

Answer. Researeh: The authority for forest insect and disease research pro- 
vided by the McSweeney-McNary Act of 1928 is fully adequate for Forest Service 
researeh. 

Action: Yes, assuming that the no-year funding amendment to the Forest 
Pest Control Act as proposed in H.R. 1670 is enacted. 

(19) Question. Is there any other authority that you need to more effectively 
find and act on problems in this area? 

Answer. No. 

(20) QuMlion. What has been the general level of funding for work designed to 
perform research and to detect and control insects and diseases? 

Answer. Research: Forest insect and disease research in the Forest Service 
has been funded at $17.9 miUion in FY 1975, including funds used by ARS, 
CSRS, and APHIS in the USDA Combined Forest Pest Research and Develop- 
ment Program. The request for this research in FY 1976 is $18.1 million. We 
estimate tnat about $4-^5 million more is provided through other Federal, State, 
and private agencies for forest insect and disease research. 

Action: General funding levels for forest pest action programs during the period 
FY 1973 through FY 1976 are as follows: 

FUNDS FOR 1. 1 O.C PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS BY FEDERAL AND STATE 

Fadaral Fadarsl Total Total Tola) 

appropriation luvvlamenlal Fadaral SUta funds all tunds 
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(21) Question. What are the estimated annual losses from this source — in total 
and in relation to other losses? How does this relate to total timber growth and 
use? 

Answer. In 1970, 4.5 biUion cubic feet of growiug stock and 2.6 billion cubic 
feet of aawtimber equaling 7.1 billion cubic feet was lost to destructive agents. 

The 1966 timber review indicates 2.4 billion cubic feet of growing stock and 1.6 
billion cubic feet of sawtimber were lost directly to insects and diseases. 

This loss is equivalent to 40 percent of the timber harvested in the United 
States, and expressed in another form is equal to 20 percent of the national timber 
growth. 
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(22) Question. Would it be proper to say that there are annual endemic losses 
that are reducible? 

Answer. Yes. Intensive resource management practices, early discovery, and 
prompt suppression can keep annual losses at low levels. In addition, the introduc- 
tion of predators and parasites and development of resistant trees would help 
keep losses down. 

(23) Qaeslion. Would it be proper to say that virtually annually there are 
epidemic loss levels from one or another source of insect or disease? About what 
have these been running? 

Answer. For most years this is true. Approximately 500 species of insects and 
diseases cause some type of tree injury or mortality to forested lands of all owner- 
ships nationwide. Approximately 26 insects and 10 diseases cause the major portion 
of damage or mortaUty. 

Annual losses are unpredictable. Examples of estimated losses to timber and 
growth in areas where suppression is planned from various insect epidemics if 
uncontrolled are as follows : 
Fiscal year 1974; uucf 

Douglas fir tussock 70 

Gypsy moth 10 

Southern pine beetle 27 

Fiscal year 1975: 

Spruce budworm 28 

Mountain pine beetle 17 

(24) Question. From a program management standpoint, would it be a wise 
policy to provide a level of funds based on average epidemic loss levels so that 
prompt action can be taken on these? 

Answer. Yes. We do not have the capabihty to predict pe^t outbreaks that are 
caused by uncontrollable factors such as variations in humidity, temperature, 

garasite and predator populations, micro-organisms, and host susceptibility, 
lutbreaks in the past have occurred without foreknowledge or warning of their 
probable occurrence. 

The availability of funds based on average epidemic losses in past years would 
permit the prompt implementation of needed suppression projects that would 
reduce both the extent and intensity of losses of forest resources. An example is 
an outbreak of the southern pine beetle in the Southeastern United States that 
has from five to seven generations per year, with a complete life cycle requiring 
less than 30 days in some locations. A delay in suppression effort of 60-90 days 
may increase the control effort and cost by 10 times or more. 

(25) Question. What specific lines of attack would be most useful in containing 
potential epidemic level losses at endemic levels? What would you estimate the 
costs and benefits would be of such an approach? 

Answer. Present technology does not permit us to predict sudden large-scale 
outbreaks of forest pests. However, intensive detection surveys and biolofpcal 
evaluations provide indications of potential outbreaks of epidemic pest popula- 
tions. An early alert on a population buildup and prompt, effective suppression 
program would keep losses at low levels. 

Costs and benefit of containing pot«ntial epidemic losses at low levels are not 
available. Early detection and prompt suppression action when the outbreak is 
building up would be less than the costs of trying to suppress lai^e-scale outbreaks. 

The best strategy for a long-term solution to containing potential outbreaks is 
employment of silviculturai practices which insure and foster vigorous tree growth 
and stand conditions. 

(26) Question. Would you describe the role that silviculturai management can 
play in holding losses from insects and disease to endemic levels? 

Answer. Sound silviculturai practices are essential in holding insect and disease 
losses to low levels. Planting genetic resistant tree species, avoiding planting of 
large blocks of the same tree species, and ttiinning trees for proper spacing provide 
for vigorous growth and healthy strong stands of timber. Avoidance of excessive 
disturbances from timber harvest and timely harvesting of dead, dying, and 
susceptible host trees contribute to a strong stand. Prompt salvage of wind tnrown 
trees from winds and strong storms insures removal of insect and disease 
susceptible host type. 

(27) Question. Would you define for us what might be considered the "endemic 
loss level" that would be tolerable? 

Answer. Tolerable endemic loss level is very hard to define. There is a constant 
impact from insects and diseases that result in low levels of growth loss and free 
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mortality. The importance of the loss is dependent on the land manager's re- 
source management objectives. For example, little or no loss can be tolerated in a 
eeed orchard or recreation area but high losses can be tolerated in a wilderness 

(28) Queition. Would you describe, for the major species with commercial and 
esthetic values the incidence of epidemic insect attack, the iosses that have been 
experienced in the last decade, and the conditions that seem to have caused the 
situation? 

Answer. Losses experienced in last decade: 

Gypsy moth— 6 MM acres detohated; 

Spruce budworm (72, 73, & 74 only)— 67 MMCF; 

Tussock moth— 130 MMCF; 

Southern pine beetle— 1,069 MMCF^ and 

Mountain pine beetle — 134 MMCF. 
Conditions that may have caused the outbreak situation: 

conversion of mixed stands to pest-susceptible single or double species 
stands ; 

extensive occurrence of trees under stress caused by drought, flooding, or 
storm damage, or a high incidence of foliage or root disease; 

failure of management to respond promptly against incipient levels of 

uncoordinated suppression activities by all landowners against outbreaks 
on multiple ownersliips ; 

prolonged amelioration of naturally occurring biological and climatic 
control factors which encourazes pest outbreaks; 

management practices whicn favor storage on the stump of mature and 
overmature timber or the establishment of overdense stands; 

lack of management capital which prevents application of needed silvicul- 
ture techniques, and 

inadequate road systems which: (1) prevent access to major outbreaks in 
remote areas, and (2) increase prohibitively the cost of salvaging insect- and 
disease-killed timber. 

(29) Queition. Using the 20/20 hindsight that we all possess in abundance, will 
you describe for each major epidemic the actions that might have been taken 
that could have mitigated or averted this epidemic and the losses that might have 
been avoided? 

Answer. The major epidemics could have been avert«d by intensive resource 
management priorities, a better understanding of pest population dynamics, 
early discovery and biological evaluation of small outbreak areas, and prompt 
suppression action. 

Data from losses that could have been avoided are not available from any 

(30) Quetlion. There are about 92 million acres of commercial forest lands in 
the national forest system. There are about .^00 million acres of commercial forest 
lands in the Nation. Are there any differences in stand composition, species, age 
or condition that could be used to differentiate between major ownership groups 
that would lead one to prescribe particular management prescriptions that would 
be useful in holding annual losses to endemic levels? Would such actions aid or 
compromise other sound management goals? 

Answer. Management objectives on the three major landownership categories 
are creating differences in stand conditions on the respective ownerships: 

National forest and other Federal lands are managed for multiple-uses. 
Sawtimber production and long rotations are the rule for the timber growing 
component of the plan. Management objectives which include wilderness areas 
and old growth stands necessarily incur a greater risk of forest pest outbreaks. 
Industry-held lands are the most benefit-cost oriented and are managed 
for short rotation production of pulpwood and other wood fiber-using prod- 
ucts. As a result, most industry lands are maintained in a vigorous growing 
condition which minimizes susceptibility to insect and disease attack. 

Small private landownersbips are the greatest potential source of wood 

fiber for the future and also the least intensively managed. A shortage of 

investment capital prevents application of needed silviculture technology. 

The relatively small acreages under individual ownership creates additional 

problems of coordinating prompt responses to incipient pest outbreaks. 

For all management categories, the objective is to achieve and maintain a 

healthy forest. A successful pest management program requires the integration of 

complementary management tactics into a single coordinated strategy. 
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(31) Question, You use site class definitions to describe actual rate of growth 
and potential rate of growth on forest land. As I understand it, a rate of 20 cubic 
feet of growth per acre is the minimum commercial amount — ^70 prepreaents the 
average and over 120 is excellent. In addition, the volume of wood carried per 
acre in the growing stock inventory is an important factor. This varies widely by 
region and species as well as by stand age. Finally, there is a less readily meas- 
urable quality factor which determines the range of real utility the commercial 
species have for commercial use. Could you outline for us the major characteriatics 
of the various ownership classes and set forth what these mean as to our forest 
future? 

Answer. The characteristics associated with timlier quality and volume pro- 
duction are functions of management objectives, such as products or uses, site 
quality, and the resources available for investment in action to achieve respective 
objectives. For example, quality is relative to the product for which the wood is 
to be used and dependent on the time available Igrowth period or rotation) tor 
growing the tree(s) and the stand densities manageable over such period. Such 
characteristics are not readily identified or associated with ownership classes. 

Approximately 300 million acres or 59 percent of commercial timberland is in 
non -industrial private ownership. An adequate supply ot forest resources for the 
future hinges on the protection of this acreage from forest insects and diseases. 

(32) Quesiwn. Would itbecorreettosuggeatthataproperroadnetwork through- 
out a forest is an aid not only to overall management but also specifically to 
early control of possible epidemic outbreaks of insects and diseases? Would this 
be more true in an old forest than in a young forest? Would this be more true then 
in the national forests than in other forests that do not have such large stocks of 
older timber? 

Answer. A proper road nctowrk throughout a forest is definitely an aid to over- 
all management and to early control of possible epidemic outbreak of insects and 
diseases. This is generally more true in an old forest than a young forest assuming 
that an old forest is more susceptible— because it is overmature, decadent, or 
stagnant — to attack by insects and disease than a young forest which may or may 
not have had management treatments to maintain it as a healthy, vigorous stand 
of trees. Old-growth, overmature stands and dense younger stands are likely to 
fcie more susceptible to such attacks than younger well-managed stands on other 
lands. The key to avoiding pest outbreaks is to keep all stands in a healthy, 
vigorous condition. The age of the trees is but one factor contributing to stand 
susceptibility to insect and disease attack, 

(33) Question. Is your present road system and its rate and mode of implemen- 
tation adequate to secure a high level of silvicultural management? 

Answer. No. Approximately 56 million acres of National Forest land is un- 
roaded in addition to the established wilderness areas. Nearly half ot the areas' 
which are accessible are inadequately roaded tor intensive silvicultural 
management. 

(34) Question. How many acres are there in the wilderness system? How many 
acres are "commercial" forest and how many acres are noncommercial forest and 
woodlands? 

Answer. There are 85 units totaling 11.6 million acres within the wilderness 
system on National Forest lands. By definition none of the forested acres in wilder- 
ness are classified as commercial forest lands. A total ot 17.2 million acres of timber- 
land in the United States has been classified as "productive reserve." 

(35) Question. What effect do these reserved areas have on insect and disease 
conditions as well as your ability and stratepes to contain them at endemic 
levels? 

Answer. Factors that contribute to pest outbreaks are the same for all areas 
regardless of land status. Therefore, insect and disease conditions in wilderness 
areas are generally no different than the surrounding forest area. Outbreaks reach- 
ing epidemic status in wilderness areas can threaten adjacent resources. 

(36) Question. Directly on point with H.R. 1670 — What would you estimate to 
be your annual fund requirements in current dollars to carry out a regular program 
ot research and action to hold Insect and disease losses to reasonable endemic 
levels? How does this compare with your 1976 budget request? 

Answer. Research — Based on preliminary estimates, we would need approxi- 
mately double our present budget for Forest Insect and Disease Research to 
provide management alternatives within a reasonable time for such major forest 
pests as the spruce budworms, the mountain pine beetle, and dwarf mistletoe. 
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As the current concentrated effort on Douglas fir tussock moth, southern pine 
beetle and gypsy moth reaches the point at which we can provide effective tech- 
niques foT managing those pests, we would propose initiating research on other 
major forest pests. 

Action — Recent appropriations provided under the Forest Pest Control Act 
for Forest Insect and Disease Management programs and projects have not been 
sufficient to adequately protect the forest resource. Because of the additional 
requirements that have been imposed on the Forest Insect and Disease Manage- 
ment program, all available funds have been utilized leaving a number of important 
activities unfinanced or only partially financed. 

Additional funding is needed for increased detection and evaluation activities 
in order to discover insect and disease problems earlier and to decrease the time 
needed for implementing suppression efforts; survey techniques must also be 
improved and new methods developed. A comprehensive program of pilot projects 
is needed to evaluate on an operational basis promising new control systems in- 
cluding safer, more effective chemicals. Increased insect and disease management 
training for both Federal and State personnel is needed, particularly as it concerns 
the ^afe use of pesticides and certification of pesticide applicators. An accelerated 
effort is urgently needed to gather better forest resource impact data and carry 
out project monitoring activities in order that better decision models and strategies 
can be developed concerned the suppression of critical insect and disease popula- 
tions with limited funds. We estimate that about a 50 percent increase in the 
regular appropriation would enable us to do a more adequate job. 

Approximately half of these funds would be used tor tinancing Forest Insect 
and Disease Management activities on Forest Service, USDI, and other Federal 
lands; the balance would be spent on State and private lands. 

In addition to the program increases just cited, there is an urgent need to 
establish a contingency reserve with amount of $10,000,000 for financing critical 
suppression projects on a timely basis. 
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BUSINESS MEETING 



APBH. 34, 1975 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Forests of the 

Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.O. 

Mr, Litton. I call the subcommittee to order for purposes of 
markup on H.R. 1670. I understand we have two other members of 
the committee who are on their way hero and who will be here very 
shortly. At this time, the bill is ready to be considered for amendment 
and for that purpose I recognize Mr. Symms. 

Mr. Symms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to offer the 
following amendment which I think is before all the members of the 
committee. On page 1, line 7, following the word "such," insert, 
"sums appropriated for fiscal year 1975 and thereafter," 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment was covered in the 
hearing. This would make available the funds which have already 
been appropriated in fiscal year 1975 so that the ongoing projects 
we are trying to protect with this legislation would stabilize unmedi- 
ately upon the signing of the bill by the President. They would not 
require an additional supplemental appropriation from the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

If there are no comments or questions, I move that amendment. 

Mr. ViGOHiTO. I second the move. 

Mr. Litton. Is there any discussion on the amendment as made 
by Mr. Symms? 

Mr. Ilbebs. Mr. Chairman, I know Mr. Symms meant to say 
line 6. 

Mr. LirroN. Page 1, line 6? 

Mr. Murray. No; line 7. 

Mr. Krebs. Excuse me, Mr. Symms. That was the one I had here 
and I didn't want the record to be confused. 

Mr. Symms. I will reread the amendment on p^e 1, line 7, foIlowiiK 
the word, "sums" to insert the following, "appropriated for fiscal 
year 1975 and thereafter." 

Mr, Litton. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Weaver. Mr, Chairman, by that language, would that carry 
the authorization for an indefinite period or is there a cutoff? 

Mr. Litton. I will have Mr. Symms answer. 

Mr. Symms. I will ask counsel to answer that for you. 

Mr. Murray. This language would make the appropriation available 
from fiscal year to fiscal year, starting with fiscal year 1975, which 
still has about 2 months of life. 

Mr, Weaver. The authorization, then, would extend indefinitely? 
Mr. Chairman, I have a motion to amend the amendment. 

Mr. Litton. Please offer your amendment. Mr. Weaver is recognized 
for the purpose of making an amendment to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Symms. 

(29) 
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so 

Mr. Weaver. I would like to include after 1975, striking, "there- 
after" and insert, "until June 30, 1977." 

I feel that the pest control should be reviewed from time to time. 

1 believe that the authorization is a very good vehicle for the pest 
control pro-am and that the next 2 years are sufficient to allow the 
Forest Service and others to do an adequate job. 

Mr. Litton. Is there any discussion or comment on the amendment? 

Mr. Syiiims. I would only ask one question of the gentleman. I have 
no serious objections to it although I wonder if the gentleman has 
considered that this may cause a problem in the conference on the 
legislation which has already passed the Senate. It may hamper the 
availability of the funds this year. 

Mr. Weavbh. If the gentleman would yield, I am sorry I was not 
here for the full meeting. I have a markup planned in another meeting 
otherwise I would have been here. 

Does the gentleman's amendment itself conform to the Senate bill? 

Mr. Stmmb. No ; it does not. 

Mr. Weaver. So a conference would be required by your amend- 
ment? I would request that now. 

Mr. Murray. We would like to raise one technical aspect of your 
amendment. The Budget Control Act is going to change fiscal yearti 
starting in 1976. We will go off June 30 and on September 30, starting 
September 1976. You may want to conform your amendment to the 
new fiscal year that will be down the line 2 years. 

Mr. Weaver. I request unanimous consent to amend my amend- 
ment, to strike, "June 30, 1977" and make it, "September 30, 1977." 

Mr. Litton. Is there no objection? The Chau" hears none. The 
amendment to the amendment will read, "thereafter until Septem- 
ber 30, 1977." Does counsel have any comment? 

Mr. Murray. I want to make sure that Mr. Weaver intends to 
amend the law to be in such form that funds can be used and carried 
over in this fiscal year 1975 then into fiscal years 1976 and 1977. 
You don't mean to strike 1975 in your amendment to the Symms 
amendment, do you? 

Mr. Weaver. No. 

Mr. MuHHAY. So you keep the opportunity for the Forest Service 
to be able to use the carryover funds still this fiscal year. In effect, 
your amendment is terminating this authority for carryover after 

2 years? 

Mr. Weaver. That is my intention, Mr. Murray, that is my 
amendment. 

Mr. Murray. If the committee will give its consent to make sure 
we have it worded in the right form and place to do that, we certainly 
can do so. 

Mr. Litton. It is my understanding, Mr. Weaver, that your 
amendment to the amendment sees to it that the Service will ' ndeed 
come back to this committee for the same authority for carryover of 
funds every 2 years? 

Mr, Weaver. At least every 2 years. 

Mr. Symms. Mr. Chwrman, if I could speak to that, I would aay 
that I appreciate the gentleman's motive in what he is trying to 
accomplish. In many cases, I have voted for amendments either in 
comnuttee or on the House floor calling for an oversight. However, 
the problem as the witnesses have testified here before us is that we 
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do not have an ongoing pest control research project. This means that 
we are going to have to add one more committee in the Congress for 
oversight hearings on forest pest control. 

I feel that we do have a review of the projects bj^ the Appropriations 
Committee. Knowing the problem and the necessity to have ongoing 
projects, I think I will probably vote against the amendment if it does 
not specify oversight as a role of this subcommittee. I still intend to 
vote for the bill. I think it is a very good motive the gentleman from 
Oregon has but I feel hke it may just be an encumbrance to this 
legislation and will further slow down pest research, I urge the Members 
to vote against the amendment. 

Mr. Krebs. Mr. Chairman, if I may comment on Mr. Weaver's 
amendment to the amendment. I do appreciate his concern and his 
oversight feehngs but I wonder whether this could not be accomplished 
by some accompanying language requiring an annual report from the 
Department rather than encumber the amendment. 

Mr. Litton. For the purpose of our colleagues who have just joined 
us, we are in the midst of markup for H.R. 1670, and considering an 
amendment offered by Mr. Symms. 

The Symms amendment would permit the change to take place in 
this fiscal year. The main purpose of H.R. 1670 is to permit the Forest 
Service to carryover funds for pest control from one year to the next. 

The amendment to the amendment offeredby Mr. Weaver would limit 
this to a 2-year term. This means that the Forest Service would then 
need to come back to the committee to have the opportunity and 
right to have carryover funds 2 years from this date, am I correct in 
tms summary of your amendment, Mr. Weaver? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Litton. Is there any other comment or discussion on the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered^ Mr. Weaver? If not, all those in 
favor of the amendment by Mr. Weaver, please raise your right hand. 

Mr. Weaver, Mr. Vigorito. 

Opposed? 

Mr. Mathis, Mr. Krehs, Mr. Symms, Mr. Melcher, and Mr. 
Johnson. 

Five to two; the amendment fails. 

All those in favor of the amendment offered by Mr. Symms which 
reads, "such sums appropriated for fiscal year 1975 and thereafter to 
remain available until expended," indicate by raising your right hand. 

Unanimous vote. 

Mr. Litton. Are there any other amendments? 

Mr. Symms. I move the final passage of H.R. 1670. 

Mr. Khebs. I second it. 

Mr, Litton. The motion has been made and seconded for the final 
passage of H.R. 1670. Is there any discussion? All those in favor raise 
your right hand. 

Mr. Mathis. For the record, could we have a rollcall? 

Mr. Litton. Certainly. Please read the roll. 

The Clerk. Mr. Melcher? 

[No response.] 

The Clerk. Mr. Weaver? 

Mr. Weaver. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Vigorito? 

Mr. Vigorito. Aye. 
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The Clbbe. Mr. Erebs? 

Mr. EIbebs. Aye. 

The Clebk. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Litton. I have his proxy; I vote him aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Mathis'.' 

Mr. Mathis. Aye. 

The Clebk. Mr. Symins? 

Mr. Stmms. Aye. 

The Clebk. Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. JoBNSON. Aye. 

The Clebk. Mr. Kelly? 

(No response.) 

The Clebk. Mr. Litton? 

Mr. Litton. Aye. 

The Clerk. Eight votes for; none against. 

Mr. Litton. At this time, I will recognize Mr. Symms for the pur- 
pose of a motion. 

Mr. Stmms. Mr. Chairman, I move that the subcommittee chair- 
man introduce a clean bill with H.R. 1670 and the amendments thereto 
with cosponsors, if there are some, and then move that bill on to the 
full Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. ViaoHiTO. I second it. 

Mr. Litton. Any discussion? All those in favor of the motion by 
Mr. Symms, raise your right hand. 

Unanimous vote. 

The motion is carried. The subcommittee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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BUSINESS MEETING 



wednesday, hay 7, 1875 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Agbicultuhe, 

Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10:10 a,m., pursuant to call, in room 1301, 
Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Thomas S, Foley (chairman) 



Present: Representatives Foley, Poage, Vigorito, Jones of Tennessee, 
Bemland, Brown, Bowen, Breckinridge, Richmond, Nolan, Weaver, 
Baldus, Krebs, Harkin, Hightower, Bedell, McHugh, English, Fithian, 
Jenrette, D'Amours, Wampler, Sebelius, Findley, Thone, Symms, 
Johnson, Madigan, Peyser, Jeffords, Grassley, and Moore. 

StaflF present; Robert M. Bor, counsel; Hyde H. Murray, counsel; 
John Hogan, associate counsel; Steve Allen and Nick Ashmore, staff 
consultants. 

The Chairman. The committee meets this morning for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 6363, an amendment to the Forest Pest Control 
Act of 1974. 

[H.R. 6363, introduced by Mr. Ljtton and others follows:! 
(83) 
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H. R. 6363 



IN THE HOUSE OF IIEPIJESENTATIVES 

Ai-mi, 24,1975 
Ml-. Lim.x (for liimself. Mi. Cjiikn. yU: .Mi;n iiKi:, Mr. ViGonrro, Mr. KmsBS, 
Mr. Diiows of Califorjiia. Mr. JIatjus. Mr. Sysims, luid Mr. Johnson of 
Colovail(i) iiitroduci'd the following bill ; nliicli ivns rcfeiTcd to tlie Com- 
niittoo oil Agriciillure 



A BILL 

To amend the Forest Tost Control Act of June 25, 1947, 

1 Be it cuadciJ hn the Scitfilc and House of RepreserUa- 

2 lives of the United Stales of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That the first sentence ot section 5 of the Forest Pest Con- 

4 trol Act of June 25, 1947 (61 Stat. 177; 16 U.S.C. 594^1 

5 tiirough 594-5) , is amended liy changing the period at the 

6 end thereof to a connna and adding the following; "such 

7 sums appropriated for fiscal year 1975 and thereafter to re- 

8 main a\-ailable until e.Npcnded.". 

I 

The Chaihman. Before we proceed with the report of the distin- 
guished Chairman of the Subcommittee on Forests, however, the Chair 
recognizes Mr. Nolan. 

Mr. Nolan. Before we get underway I would hke to take just a 
moment of your time to introduce to the committee a group of distin- 
guished Minnesotans who have worked and spent much of their life 
working in the area of rural development helping to support a strong 
rural and agricultural economy. This is a group of Minnesota bankers. 
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I would like to recogpize them and have them stand. 

The Chairman. We are happy to welcome you gentlemen this 
morning. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. litton, for 
a report on his subcommittee's bill. 

Mr. Litton. H.R. 6363 is reasonably noncontroversial. We have 
the support of the Administration and so far as I know no one has 
opposed the bill which was reported out of our subcommittee unan- 
imously. In essence, what we are trying to do is to permit the Forest 
Service to do their pest control work m an efficient manner. In the 
past we had difficulty in coordinatii^ the sex life of the pests with 
the fiscal year. Whenever the fiscal year ends and we are in the middle 
of some kind of pest control and waiting for an appropriation we have 
to discontinue the work. Anybody dealing in tnis work realizes the 
difficulties of being required to start ^ain. It, of course, can make it 
much more costly. 

What we have in the legislation is nothing more than the permission 
for the Forest Service to carry over the funds from one fiscal year to 
the next. They have had to go back for supplemental appropriations 
in 4 our of the last 12 years. They are in the process of doing that now 
for $5.3 miffion. If they get that they will have to spend it by June 30 
which would not be a reasonable way to attempt to spend $5 million. 

I don't think we have any problem with the bill. It is a simple 
piece of legislation. I would like to move that bill S. 441, which is 
similar to H.R. 6363, be considered by the full committee and that the 
enacting clause be stricken and the provision of H.R, 6363 be inserted 
in lieu Siereof and be reported to the House for action. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the bill S, 441 will be taken up 
by the committee. The amendment to that bill striking everything 
after the enactment clause and substituting in its place the language 
of H.R. 6363 will be adopted. 

Before we take up any further amendments, is there any objection 
to this? 

If not, it is so ordered. 

I would like the gentleman to withhold his motion to report the bill 
until we have other members' comments, 

Mr. FiNDLEY. Were hearings held? 

Mr. Litton. Yes; they were. 

Mr. PoAGB. It seems to me that the bill is good. I think the idea 
of using this money without the break is sound business. However, 
it gives conflict to the procedure of appropriations. Have you had any 
contact with the appropriations people? 

Mr. Litton. Not with the commattoe itself, but during the course 
of our hearings no questions were raised by anyone. No, frankly, we 
did not discuss it with the people in appropriations. 

Mr. PoAQB. I am for it. I don't mean to criticize it. But, we should 
bear in mind that we are likely to get some opposition. 

Mr. Litton. I might add that one of the problems is that on many 
of these programs we have matchii^ funds with the States. Some of the 
States meet every other year, and we find it difficult for a State to 
appropriate funds on a matching fund basis when they are not sure 
that there will be Federal funds available. So, this is one of the problems 
that we have had. 
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The Chairman. I would like to ask counsel if we have received any 
communications from the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Mdkhy. No, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. AsHMORE. The former chairman of the subcommittee, Mrs. 
Hansen, indicated in hearings last year that she would look favorably 
on this committee taking this type of action. 

The Chaihman. Is there any other discussion? 

Mr. ViooKiTO. In the current issue of Time magazine, in the environ- 
ment section, it says that Secretary Butz has discontinued further 
research into the control of the resilient red ant. I understand that 
this ant came into this country about 15 or 20 years ago. Conceivably, 
it could cover two-thirds of the United States. I am concerned about 
it. According to the article, it is a horrible thing to discontinue this 
research. 

There only seems to be one chemical that does the trick, and yet the 
EPA has banned it as harmful to shellfish. So, I am wondering if 
there are any funds for continued research into other chemicals which 
could eliminate the resilient red ant. 

The Chairman. I think the gentleman is referring to the fire ant. 
The Department of Agriculture has determined that there be a coop- 
erative program between the States and the Federal Government and 
that an agreement be arrived at between the EPA and the Department 
as to how they should proceed with the program. As I understand it, 
the Department has traditionally favored a program of eradication. 
It is its feeling that an all-out effort would be successful in almost 
totally eliminating this particular pest. EPA, however, appears to 
have serious doubt that tne eradication is attainable. For this reason, 
EPA favors a control program. 

As yet the two agencies have reached no compromise, and the 
Department of Agriculture has decided to suspend the program. 

This does not mean that individual fanners cannot utilize the 
chemical on their own. 

Mr. PoAGE. If I understand it, the decision on that doesn't say 
that the individual farmer can't do it. As loi^ as EPA will not allow 
this to be used, the individual farmer cannot do anything about it. 
He can go out there and use Highlife if he wants to km red ants. That 
is what we used when I was a boy. You can kill them all with the 
Mirex. You can kill the fire ant with the Mirex, 

But, you don't destroy any of the eggs that are iu the nest. There 
is always, in any of these ant nests, a mmtitude of eggs that can batch. 
Then, m the next few days there will be enough pests to reestablish 
the colony. 

If I understand the crux of this thing, the Department of Agri- 
culture says that it is foolish to go out there and put one dose of Mirex 
out. The EPA has agreed that you can apply one treatment; if later in 
the year, you cannot follow it up with another treatment to kill th? 
new ones, then it is no use. You have to do several treatments. 

As I understand it, that ia the crux of the difficulty between the 
Department and the Agency. The Department of Agriculture thinks 
that if you are going to spend money on it, then you ought to r^P^at 
it enough times to destroy the oncoming generations of ants. The 
EPA says: 

Kill oEF your ante early in the season at one time, and then don't bother about 
the young ones; just wait until next year to kill them. 
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The Chairman. I think it is correct that the Department would 
support a major eradication effort as more efficacious and less costly 
in tie long run than the EPA's approach. 

Mr. PoAGE. The EPA will not let me go out and buy the stuff and 
put it out there. So the result is that there is not any effective way 
of controlling these ants. They are moving North and West very 
rapidly. 

The Chairman, I would think, Mr. Vigorito, that we might more 
properly discuss this matter when we take up the Federal Insecticide 
Act since it does not specifically pertain to this legislation dealing with 
the appropriations holdover for forest pest control. 

Before I recognize the chairman of the subcommittee, are there 
any other comments or questions regarding this bill? 

Mr. Johnson, We feel that this bill is necessary in my part of the 
West. It doesn't cost any more to the Government, It is a housekeeping 
type of bill that I think is necessary. 

The Chairman. I think, as a matter of fact, you can make the ail- 
ment that it saves the Government money by the more effective 
apphcation of pest control. • 

Mr. Litton. I was just going to comment on the comment by the 
gentleman from Texas, with regard to continuous application. 

To get the job done in this particular case requires continuous 
application. Tms is why we need this particular legislation. If you 
happen to break the cycle at the time that the fiscal year expires and 
the funds are not available for continued application, then tttey have 
to start all over at another point in time. Thjs is more costly. 

Mr. Johnson, One of the real problems is where you have a State 
and Federal forest side by side and the Federal Government can't 
continue with its pr<^8m. 

Mr. Gbassley. \^. Litton, I missed the point on the reason for 
the substitution of the House bill for the Senate bill. 

Mr. Litton. We would hke to send the Senate bill on over so that 
it will not have to go to conference. 

Mr. Grassley. Are there differences between the House and the 
Senate bills? 

Mr, Litton. We made a change in the Senate bill. We substituted 
language which would make it applicable to this year. The Senate 
would not make it applicable to this fiscal year. That is the only change. 

The bill, I might add, passed unanimously in the Senate last year 
but was too late to be acted upon this year. It passed again unani- 
mously this year and passed our subcommittee unanimously. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized to 
offer a motion. 

Mr. Litton. I would like to move that the committee act favorably 
on the legislation and consider it under suspension. Would it be appro- 
priate for me to make that recommendation now? 

The Chairman. Yes; if you want to. 

Before we put the motion; will all those in favor of putting forward 
the bill S. 441, signifying by saying "aye." Opposed: "no." 

The ayes have it. The bill will be favorably reported. Does the 
gentleman from Missouri recommend that we take this up on the 
suspension calendar? 

Mr. Litton. I would so move. 
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The Cbaibmak. I would like to inform the committee that we in- 
tend to check with the Appropiiations Committee to determine its 
attitude with respect to the legislatioD. We have no wish to run into 
any unforeseeable opposition from that quarter. 

Then, if there is some general agreement, I think we will approach 
the Speaker and suggest that this go on the suspension calendar. Are 
there any objections to that procedure? If not, that wiU be our plan. 

[The committee then proceeded to other business.] 
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COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS REIMBURSEMENTS 



thubsdat, june 18, 1875 

House of Repbebentattveb, 
Subcommittee on Fohests of the 

Committee on Agbiculturb, 

Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:15 p.m., in room 
1301, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Jerry Litton (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Melcher, Litton, Weaver, Krebs, Symms, 
Johnson, and Kel^. 

Also present; Robert M. Bor, counsel; John E. Hogan, associate 
counsel; Nick Ashmore, staff consultant; Margo Shildkret and Susan 
Bell, stfiff assistants. 
Mr. Litton. The subcommittee will come to order. 
The hearing this afternoon has been called on H.R. 5634 introduced 
by our distinguished colleague, Al Ullman. 

It authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to reimburse cooperators 
for work performed for the benefit of the Forest Service programs. 

[The bill H.R. 5634 and the report from the U.S. Department of 
Agricult'ire follow :] 

(3»> 
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H.It5634 



IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRE^aTTATIVES 
Uamm 90,1975 
Hr. Uhjux (for himMlf, Hr. AoCtMir, Mr. DuKUir of Oregon, aad Hr. 
WuTK) intradond the Mlowing bill; which' wurefamd to dig Cran* 



A BILL 

To authorize dte Secitiuy of A^onhon to reimbtuBe oooperar 
ton for work perfonoed ndiich benefitB Forest Bervioe 
pngruos. 

1 Beit emeUd by &e SenoW and Himm of'Sipreaentor 

2 tiiDM of AeUnit&dStaUiof America in CotigrasasaehtbUi, 

3 lliat the Becmtfliy of Agrictdtnre is authorized' to indtide 

4 in cooperative agreeiMnts betweeB' the- Fwcst Service and 

5 public or private agencies, organizations, institutions, and 

6 persons, arrangements for reimbuFSeroent of sach cooperators 

7 by the Forest Service for (he performance of work by them 

8 for the benefit of programs and activities of the Forest Serv- 

9 ice. The Secretary shall enter into sacb agreements only 
10 when be determines that the pablic interest will be benefited 
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1 throngh advaDcemeat of Forest Service programs and that 

2 there exists a mutual interest between the Forest Service 

3 and a cooperator other &aa monetary oooBiderations. The 

4 Secretary maf reimburse such, cooper&tors from appropria- 

5 tions avaihible for work similar to that performed under an 

6 agreement, or by transfer in kind of materials, snpphes, or 

7 eqn^mcMC' involved in cooperative woric, withoat regard to 

8 the provisions of the Act of January 31, 1823 (3-StaL 723, 

9 as amended; 31 TJAC. 529), relating to the advance of 

10 pnbhc moneys. 

11 Sec. 2. In any agreement aathorized by section 1 of this 

12 Act oooperators and.tbeiv; ^a^iloy^es or other aides may 

1*4.-.,' ..." -._ i' — 

13 perform cooperative work under super\'ision of the Forest 

" . Service in. ^ergencies or othermse as mutually agreed to, 
^ and shall not be deemed to be Federal employees other .than 
^® ■ for the purposes of chapter 171 of tide*28, Fnited States 
^J- :GoAe, and other Federal Cort liability laws, chapt^ 81 of 
^?! title 5, United States Code, taid the Ad; of July 16, 1914 
1^.,..;(3& Stat 508, as amended; 31 U.S.0. 6388) . 
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DEPARTMENT OF AORICULTUBE 



BoiM« of BapnaaiCaCtvu 
tear Mr. CbalnMn: 

Aa 70a raquMMd, bar* la 011 

Cha Secretary of Agriculcuri 

«Uch banaftEa FoieaC Sarrlce pcogri 



■ that tha bill ba a 



H.S. St34 KHild ■uthortze t^ Scctatarr of Agtlciiltura to tacluda io 

cooperative agteemenCs beCween the Forest Service «d(I public and prlvata 
ageacles acganlzatlotui. Institutions and persons arrangements for 
relmburalng such caoperators £or the performance of vork ty them which 
beoaflts Forest Service progrAgd. Such agreements could only be antered 
into where the public Interest vlll be benefited and Vheta there exists 
a Dutual Interest other than nooetary consideration. Further under these 
aaraaaaota, cooparatora and their SBployees muld be able to perfann 
C€x>p«TBCtva vark under supervision of tha Forest Service In eBargencles 
or othatwlaa aa Butually agreed to. 

Tb« Folaat Servica has authority under exlstlog law to accept cooperative 
cootrlbuclons and to perfora work for the benefit of cooperators at chelr 
expense. In certain activities, apeclfied classes of cooperators may 
perfami work, or furnish services to the Forest Service on a reimbursable 

maintenance fire sup 
In tha fom of grants 

Hoawar, under existing law tha Foreat Service does n 
to have cooperators perform general work or furnish s 

of banafit to any authorized Forest Service activity. H.R. 5634 would 
coBpleaent existing cooperative authoEitles by clarifying the Forest Service 
authority to reimburse cooperators Cor work performed by them for the 
benefit of Forest Service ptogrsms and activities and by pennlttlng the 
equitable and moat efficient utilization of each party's manpouer and 
other resources in tha attalmwnc of co^n objectives. The new cooperative 
authority would not be uaed in place of regular procure 
iriiara anch proceduraa axa ^proprlate. 
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Hoaorable ThtnaB S. FoI«y 2 

ia ezBBpla of ■ Bltiucton nberc chla addlcloiul authority la needed la la 
tba oaa of State ftre crewa. Existing authority allowa tha Foraat Servlca 
to uaa these crewa In £lce suppresBlon. The neu authority coatatned la 
H.B. 5634 Kould allow uss and relmbutaeDent of these crova on needed non- 
fire work on National Fotaat land during periods of relatively lov fire 
batard a* part of mutually agreed to cooperative arrangementa. Su':h use 
would acrve both State and Fedecal purposes by assuring that Cheae crews 
would ha readily available In eaecgency fire atcuationa. 

TIN autboElty In aectton 2 to penit the Forest Service to supervise the 

-cooperator and his employees would bEoaden and facilitate opportunltleB 
for cooperation and clarify the relationship of the patties. For eMBple, 
the Forest Service participates vith other agencies In cooperative agree- 

youth developnent pTOgrsidS. It is soneCiDes desirable as part of the 
agreement for cooperators or program parttctpanta to work under Forest 
Service supervision H.R. 5634 would provide clear authority for such 
supervision but undec the bill, sacb arrangements for supervision would 
not establish an employer-emplDyee relationship Cooperators, their 
employees or other aids would not be deemed Federal employees except for 
tha purpose of Federal tort liability work- connected Injuries, and tha 
uaa of Federally-owned oi leased passenger vehicles and atrciaft. 

A* a perfecting aHendment we recoaaend that line 7 on page 1 of the bill 
be amended iy Inserting between tbe words "work" and "by" the phrase "sod 
for the furnishing of services or facilities." The insertion of this 
phrase would clarify the meaning oE cooperative work as used In H.R. 5634 
and clarify the existing Forest Service authority to enter Into cooperative 
agreements Eoc Joint use and maintenance of facilities and Joint development 
of environmental education naterlals., 

Ro Increase in appropriations mulil be required by enactment of B.R. 5634. 



Sincerely , 
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Mr. Litton. The subcommittee is aware that the Forest Service 
may enter into cooperative agreements with public or private agencies, 
organizations, institutions, or individual farmworkers. 

Such funds are deposited in a cooperative fund and unused funds are 
returned to the cooperators. 

Members are aware also that there is a statutory authority for the 
Forest Service to enter into a cooperative agreement in certain in- 
stances where the Forest Service may make advanced payments for 
reimbursement to cooperators. This, of course, includes cooperation 
in the construction and maintenance of forestry development — trails, 
roads, law enforcement, forestry research, fire prevention, and so on. 

The bill, of course, addresses each of these cooperative agreements 
and authorizes the Secretary under certain circumstances to arrange 
for the reimbursement of such cooperators. 

The subcommittee will be interested in identifying the specific 
problems which this legislation addresses, the extent of Ihe problems, 
the benefits from the proposed legislation and the solutions, the 
problems — if any — that might be caused by the solutions proposed by 
the bill. 

In this light, the subcommittee will be particularly interested in the 
cost-benefit ratio and the solution proposed by this legislation. The 
subcommittee is aware that the bill, as proposed, gives the Secretary 
discretionary power to enter into these agreements only when he 
decides that the public interest is served and that there exists a mutual 
interest between the Forest Service and the cooperators other than 
monetary considerations. 

The members will appreciate receiving from the witnesses this 
afternoon a discussion oi the provisions and would like to have from 
the Forest Service, for example, illustrations for these points. 

Before we call on the witnesses, is there any member of the sub- 
committee who would like to comment or to make a statement? 

Mr. Weaver? 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to join Congress- 
man miman and others in sponsoring this legislation. 

It deals with a situation that has long been resolved on an ad hoc 
basis; namely, the many matters that come up requiring joint action 
by the Forest Service and its neighbors. 

My district contains all or part of the six national forests with close 
to 4 million acres. They are intermingled with private. State, and 
other public land and they are heavily used for all the multiple uses 
from wilderness to logging. A casual observer often does not know if 
he is on national forest land or otherwise. 

It is inevitable that, in matters of law enforcement, fire control, 
road construction and maintenance and many social programs, and 
so forth, the Forest Service should function with other agencies. 

In some cases, it already has specified statutory authority to do so. 
In others it has not, particularly where it is the Forest Service which 
is the beneficiary and some compensation to the other party is called 
for. 

It also needs clear statutory authority to supervise cooperators. 

This bill will expedite a great many activities and programs which 
logically should include Forest Service participation: I hope it will 
soon be enacted. 
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Mr. Litton. Does any other member of the subcommittee have a 
statement? 

Our first witness this afternoon was to have been the distinguished 
chairman ot the Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. Al tjllman. 
Unfortunately, he is tied up on the floor considering the Enei^y 
Conservation and Conversion Act. Appearing on his behalf is his 
Administrative Assistant, Mr. William Alberger. 

We are happy to have you here, Mr. Albei^er and we are sorry the 
chairman could not make it but under the circumstances we do 
understand. 



Mr. Alberger, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Forests, due 
to the press of business on the floor, it is not possible for Mr. Ullman 
to be here this afternoon. He asked me to attend and to express his 
regrets. 

He asked that his statement be entered in the record in full and to 
indicate that his colleagues in the Oregon delegation, Mr. AuCoin 
and Mr. Duncan, specincaUy asked that they be associated with his 
remarks. 

He had hoped to be able to attend and he greatly appreciates your 
subcommittee giving attention to this matter of great concern to the 
State of Oregon. 

Rather than read his entire statement, I would just ask that it be 
entered into the record in full. 

Mr. Litton. Without objection, it will be entered into the record 
at this point. 

[The statement to be inserted follows:] 



Mr. Chainnsn and members of the subcommittee, my bai, H.E. 5634, is ot 

major importance to our nation's economy and possesses significant benefits for 
both the Forest Service, the several states, and private forest cooperators. 

I have introduced this bill to authorize the Federal government to reimburse 
public and private parties for work performed which benefits Forest Service 
programs. The bill is co-sponsored by my Oregon colleagues Mr. AuCoin, Mr. 
Duncan, and Mr. Weaver. I have been encouraged by the Forest Service and 
Hupported by the Oregon State Forestry Department and the Oregon Forest 
Protection Association. 

Under the provisions of this measure, the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
granted the authority to reimburse state governments and private parties when 
the Forest Service makes use of non-Federal crews for forest maintenance taska. 

The Forest Service has authority under existing law to reimburse these coopera- 
tors for the performance of certain limited services, including fire suppression. 
However, reimbursement for performing work of a general nature or for providing 
most services and facilities is prohibited under 41 U.S.C. 2S2, since it constitutes 
contracting for personal services. 

The effect of this legislation, therefore, would be to merely broaden and clarify 
the Secretary of Agriculture's existing authority to reimburse non-Federal parties 
with which the Forest Service has entered into a cooperative arrangement. 

With the passage of this legislation, the states would hire and train needed 
additional maintenance crews which would also be available in case of fire to 
perform services on both state and National forests. 

By having these additional crews in the forests instead of at distant stations, 
fire fighters are immediately available when a fire breaks out, perhaps making 
the difference between a brush fire and a cataatropbe. 
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The principal responsibility of these crew's would be to perform needed forest 
maintenance work. Under the new authority granted by this bill, they would be 
used and reimburaed for performance of this non-tire work on National Forest 
land during periods of relatively low fire hazard. Such use would serve both state 
and Federtd purposes through the accomplishment of projects that would other- 
wise be postponed or left undone due to a shortage of personnel and funds. 

This legislation offers a variety of further benefits in addition to increased fire 
protection and maintenance capabilities. 

Firstly, by putting on these additional crews, highly skilled Forest Service 
personnel are able to return to the high priority forest management functions 
for which they were trained and educated. 

Secondly, by bringing federal, state, and private forest management efforts 
into cooperation, overall efficiency will be increased. 

Thirdly, H.R. 5634 will assist local economies directly by providing seasonal 
employment for youths who badly need monetary payment as well as a construc- 
tive outlet of energies. 

In examination of the overall cost vs. benefits of this bill, I believe that the 
benefits gained through fire prevention, protection of forests from insects and 
disease through increased maintenance, proper division of labor between manual 
crews and siulled personnel, and local employment which together amount to 
millioDS of dollars in Oregon alone is more than justified, considering that the 
Forest Service estimates that this program will be of no cost to the Federal 
government. 

Wood is a basic resource, and like other resources it must be managed wisely 
in order to ensure that America will have more many years of the prosperity and 
enjoyment wliich our forests give us. H.R. 5634 is a significant and meaning- 
ful step toward the efficient and productive management of our forest resources 
and the recovery of our nation's vital timber and home building industries, 
affording a higher level of forest protection at a lesser cost. 

I tliank the Chairman and the Members of the Subcommittee for their efforts 
in setting up this important hearing, and I look forward to cooperating with you 
in getting this bill enacted into law. 

Mr, Litton. The next witness is Mr. J. E. Schroeder, State forester 
of Oregon. 

Mr. Schroeder, we welcome you in Washington. We are happy to 
have you testify here today and we will be happy to receive your 
testimony. 

Mr. ScHBOEOER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

STAIEUOT OP J. £. SCHBOESEB, STATE POSESTER, OBEOON STATE 
FORESTBY DEFABTHEHT 

Mr. ScHBOBDER. I am J. E. Schroeder, State forester for the State 
of Or^on. I am here to make a supportive statement for H.R, S634. 

The State of Oregon, Department of Forestry, provides fixe protec- 
tion to 15 million acres of forest and rangeland in Oregon. Of this, 
95 percent is in private and Federal ownership. Adjacent to and 
intermingled with the State protected lands are another 15 million 
acres of forest land owned and protected by the U.S. Forest Service. 

Providing fire protection service only to over 14 million acres of 
other than State ownership is not economical as it is necessary to 
provide fire crews on a full-time basis that are only employed in 
fire suppression work about 20 percent of the time. It appears to us 
that it would be to the advantage of all agencies if these State fire 
crews could be used in work programs other than fire on Federal 
lands. 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to negotiate 
agreements with State and other agencies to perform land management 
work on Federal land. 
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The l^slative proposal would allow State fire crews to perform 
such cooperative work projects for Federal agencies as brush piling, 
hazard reduction, road maintenance, trail improvement, stream 
clearance, precommercial thinning, and campground improvement 
and maintenance. 

There is a considerable number of mutual benefits inherent in such 
a cooperative work program. Some of these are: 

(1) Availability of fire crews to both agencies is increased. State 
fire crews normally spend about 10 percent of their time fighting fire. 
Utilization of the State crews on Forest Service projects during the 
remaining 80 percent of the time allows the State to provide addi- 
tionally needed fire crews available to all agencies which in turn 
reduce the potential increase in revenue loss because of large fires. 

(2) The Forest Service is able to accomplish needed forest land 
improvement work that is not suitable for contract because of project 
size, location or nature of the project. 

(3) The opportunity for local employment is increased through the 
biting of additional fire crews. 

(4) Skilled State and Forest Service personnel are often recruited 
in a fire control effort to the detriment of other programs where 
their special skills are needed. The cooperative fire crew program that 
this legislation would provide for would allow these skilled profes- 
sionals to remain on their high priority programs. 

(5) The benefits go beyond the borders of Oregon. Cooperative 
ventures between the Forest Service and other States will result in 
the best and most efficient use of both State and Federal funds. 

Such a cooperative program is now carried on between the State 
Forestry Department and the private landowners as well as other 
Oregon State agencies to the mutual benefit of all. We cite this because 
from here we quote an experience factor that, as a result of this 
cooperative effort in the type of work we are talking about here of 
doing with the Forest Service we are able to accomplish approximately 
a 15-percent reduction on the cost to the private landowner for fire 
protection. So, we can turn this 15 percent around and say then that 
we can provide approximately the same percentage increase in 
effectiveness in fire control work if we did a better job of integrating 
and coordinating our crews. 

Inasmuch as Forest Service lands are intermmgled and adjacent 
to private and State lands, it would be a far more efficient program 
if the Forest Service could join in this cooperative effort. 

That again could be turned around to provide greater fire protection 
services to both agencies. 

In summary, it is the State of Oregon's belief that this legislation 
would greatly improve the firefighting capability of all agencies and, 
at the same time, get much needed land management work done on 
Federal lands at a minimum cost. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Litton. If the gentlemen could stay with us for just a few 
minutes because, after Mr. McGuire's testimony, we would like to 
call you back for some questions. 

Mr. SCHHOEDER. I will, 

Mr. Litton. Our next witness is Mr. John McGuire, Chief of the 
Forest Service at the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Please proceed, Mr, McGuire. 

Mr. McGuire, we are hapw to have you here and we will be pleased 
to hear your testimony at this time. 
Mr. McGuire. Thank you, Mr. Chai 



STATEMENT OF JOWS B. HcOVIBE, CHIEF, FOBEST SEBVICE, TT.S. 
DEFABTHENT OF AaBICUITTJBE 

Mr. McGuiHE. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
we appreciate the opportunity to present the views of the Department 
of Agriculture onH.R. 6634. 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to reimburse 
cooperators for work performed which benefits Forest Service pro- 
grams. It would also permit cooperators and their employees to 
perform cooperative work under the supervision of Forest Service 
personnel. 

H.R. 5634 would broaden and clarify existing authority governing 
cooperative arrangements between the Forest Service and others. 
Specifically the bill would provide clear authority in three areas of 
cooperative endeavor which are only broadly implied in existing 
eutbority. 

First, it would clearly permit cooperators to perform work which 
benefits any Forest Service activity. Existing law, such as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Organic Act of 1862, has been broadly interpreted 
to permit cooperation bv the Secretary of Agriculture to benefit any 
activity in which he is lawfully authorized to eng^e. However, the 
language of existing authority is not explicit. 

Second, it would permit the Forest Service to reimburse cooperators 
who perform work benefiting any Forest Service activity. Existing law 
restricts reimbursement of cooperators to cooperative road and trail 
construction and maintenance, law enforcement, fire suppression, and 
foreslxy research. 

Third, it would give clear authority for Forest Service personnel to 
supervise cooperators and/or their employees and aids, and in cases 
of such supervision, cover cooperators imder Federal torts liability 
and work injury laws. 

Examples of how this new authority mi^ht be applied include 
cooperative training through our State and pnvate forestry programs 
and the joint development of Forest Service historical data and en- 
vironmental education materials. 

H.R. 5634 would also give clear authority to use State fire crews on 
nonfire cooperative work on national forest lands and to supervise 
participants in federally funded manpower development and training 
praams. 

The Department recommends that H.R. 5634 be enacted. It would 
provide us with clear authority in the conduct of cooperative programs 
and allow us to fully take advantage of cooperative arrangements 
that will benefit forestry programs. 

The Department of Agriculture has long supported and encouraged 
cooperation with other agencies, institutions, oi^anizations, and indi- 
viduals as a valid, efficient, and cost-effective method of accomplish- 
ing departmental objectives. Cooperation permits the equitable and 
efficient utilization of each party's manpower and other resources in the 
attainment of common objectives. 
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However, we would like to make clear that the authority contained 
in H.B, 5634 would not be used to circumvent regular procurement 
and employment procedures. The nature of cooperation is that each 
party has mutual objectives that can be more efficiently achieved by 



We Delieve the provision in H.R. 5634, which requires a mutual 
interest other than monetaiy considerations, is sufiBcient to provide a 
distinction between this work and other work carried out under regular 
procurement and/or employment authority. 

Moreover, the authority proposed in H.R. 5634 would be applied on 
a case-by-case basis dependent upon the situation. For example, let 
us consider the use of State fire crews performit^ noniire work on 
nearby national forest lands. In this instance the cooperator and 
the Forest Service are mutually interested in assuring the availability 
of trained fire crews for use in emergency situations. 

Out of four or five fire seasons there might be only one season in 
which there would be a need for special cooperative agreements. Yet, 
the broadened and clarified authority contained in H.R. 6634 is 
much needed for that one season, and we believe the mutual benefits 
that would be derived in such a situation support the need for this 



In closing, we do recommend a minor amendment to the bill. We 
suggest that on page 1, line 7, the bill be amended to include "the 
furnishing of services or facilities" to clarify what is meant by "work 
performed by cooperators." 

^ain, we appreciate the opportunity to appear in support of this 
legislation, and I will be pleased to answer any questions you may 
have at this time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Litton. Thank you, Mr. McGuire. 

If Mr. Schroeder would join you at the table, we will try to proceed 
in such a way that it will permit you to catch your planes and take 
care of your commitments. 

I have one quick question which was given to me by my colleague, 
Mr. Symms, who intends to be here later on for the hearing this 
afternoon, but he particularly wanted me to address this question 
to Mr. McGuire. 

He said that several university people have expressed concern in 
the past that they are unable to assume the obligations incurred by 
the Forest Service in cooperative programs untU such time as the 
present program which allows reimbursement. In some cases this has 
lead the universities to be prevented of undertakii^ worthwhile 
programs, whereas with payments in advance by the Forest Service 
programs, it could have been accomplished. 

The question is: "Would the language in H.R. 5634 allow payment 
in advance? 

Mr. McGuiBB. Mr. Chairman, the way the bill is written now, 
we believe that it would not allow payments in advance. It would 
require reimbursements after the activities performed. 

However, we believe there would be, in some cases, advantages 
to providing for advanced payments as well as for reimbursement, 
because we recognize that tnere might be cases in cooperating with 
certain private groups, institutions, or individuals where the ability 
to advance funds ahead of the job to be done is the only way the job 
could get done. 
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In other words, the cooperator ma,v have some legal restrictions 
on spending his own money and then oeing reimbursed later. I know 
some universities have this difficulty. We do have authority in the 
case of forestry research to advance funds where necessary, so that 
the university scientist can do the research with the money that we 
have given him ahead of time, because there is no way he can proceed 
with the money available to him from his own institution. 

So, I think this would be an improvement. 

Mr. Litton. I understand. Mr. Symms would like to offer some 
amendments to the bill in this regard. 

Mr. Melcher? 

Mr. Melcher. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Schroeder, is the principal concern of the bill that there be 
cooperative agreement for firehgnting and fire protection? 

Mr. Schroeder. Our principal concern is that with fire crews with 
our intermingled agencies involved that we can perform services 
that the Forest Service wants done other than fire. We have the au- 
thority for firefighters for the Forest Service— the emergency type — 
but we do not have authority to provide other type of forestry manage- 
ment functions. 

Mr. Melcher. Would you have some idea of how many dollars 
you are talldng about? 

Mr. Schroeder. No. I would not. All we are talking about is the 
service that, with our original estimate, would be that we have about 
80 percent approximately over a period of time of our fire force's time 
available that they could be doing some other type of work — service 
work, but they are on standby ana so, we are saymg that, if we could 
utilize this time of ongoing crews and earn some revenue then we 
could strengthen each crew or we could reflect it in the saving on 
revenue back in our protection program. 

We would prefer the strengthemi^ of our fire organization. 

Mr. Melcher. How are you paid now? 

Mr. Schroeder. How are we paid now? 

In the Oregon programs we start out with a base of budget estima- 
tion of what our annual fire cost services are going to be. In eastern 
Oregon, for instance, it is about 10 to 11 percent of Fed moneys for 
the CM2 program that is made available as an offset here to crank 
into our organization. Then we split the balance of the cost by 50 
percent each way between the landowner and the State. 

Mr. Melcher. When you say "landowner," you are talking about 
private? 

Mr. Schroeder. There is an assessment to every fourth landowner, 
whether it be private. State, or local. 

Mr. Melcheb. Are you suggesting in terms of dollars, which 
would be spent in Oregon that you are talking in terms of thousands 
or in terms of millions? 

Mr. Schroeder. No, we are talking, I suspect, between the thou- 
sands and, possibly, the hundred thousands. It would not be in the 
miUions. 

Mr. Melcher. Per year? 

Mr, Schroeder. Yes. 

Mr. Melcher. Mr. McGuire, if the purpose of the bill is, as Mr. 
Schroeder says, to allow the Secretary to enter into cooperative 
agreements that involve spending of somewhere between $1,000 
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and $100,000 per year, and other Western and Eastern States would 
be treated likewise, could not the bill be drafted in such a way to 
reflect that that was the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. McGuiHE. Yes, I think it could. 

Mr. Mblcheh. My assumption is that the Forest Service had a 
great deal to do with drafting the bill, but perhaps my assumption 
IS wrong? 

Mr. McGuiBE. No, sir, that is correct. The bill has been in our 
leaslative program for the last three Congresses or so. 

Mr. Melcher. Is it not true that, as the bill is drafted, it involves 
any type of cooperative program that the Secretary would find worthy 
which would advance the Forest Service practices including all of 
the multiple use concepts? 

Mr. McGmKE. I would agree with the first part of your steta- 
ment, but there is a good part of the overall prc^ram which is not 
appropriate for this approach. 

Mr. Melcher. The bill does not contain any limit.. 

Mr. McGdire. But the bill does not limit the authority because 
there is so much opportunity. We felt that it would be better to have 
the authority inasmuch as it is likely to result in savings of dollars 
for the Federal taxpayer. 

Mr. Melcher. Let us go through a few things. 

As the bill is drafted, there could be a cooperative program dealii^ 
with grazing, isn't that correct? 

Mr. McGtnHE. Conceivably. 

Mr. Melcher. With recreation? 

Mr. McGoiHE. Yes, possibly. 

Mr. Melcher. With mining? 

Mr. McGmRE. I don't beheve I see an example with mining, 

Mr. Melcheb. Roadhuilding? 

Mr. McGuiRE. Of course, we have that authority now for coopera- 
tive roadhuilding. Yes; you could say mining in that instance 
would be a possibiHty. 

We might also have, for example, a min ing company which would 
be engaged in some reclamation work to restore some land that has 
been disturbed by mining. It might so happen that we have some 
land adjacent to it which needs reclamation also. By joining forces, 
we might engage the same crew to do the whole job at once, thereby 
saving both of us some dollars. 

Mr. Melcher. Not only that, but this gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture the authority to enter in a cooperative agreement with 
the minii^ company for reclamation on Forest Service land which 
thev probably ought to pay entirely out of their own pocket to begin 
with. 

Mr. McGuiRE. If it is the same company, they should pay. 

However, I am thinkii^ of cases where we have acquired mmed 
lands. They are now in Federal ownership. They might have been 
mines to begin with. So, the Federal Government has the responsi- 
bility of reclaiming those lands. 

Mr. Melcher. I understand that, but I am pointing out how 
bread it is. 

Do you disagree that this would give statutoiy authority to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to enter into a cooperative agreement with 
a mining company for reclamation work on the forest for the very 
disturbance that it caused itself? 
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Mr. McGuiRE. No; there would not be any mutual interest there. 
I think that in the case where the mining company has caused the 
disturbance in the first place, there the mining company should be 
required to do the reclamation. 

Mr. Melcher. Then, I think the mutual interest should be well 
defined: that is, what mutual interest is. 

Mr. McGuiBE. I agree. 

Mr. Mblchbr. My problem with the bill is not any problem of 
providing the State of Oregon and other States like that a better 
arrangement for a cooperative prc^am on firefighting and use of the 
unproductive time of firefighters. 

I have no problem with the bill in authorizir^ a limited amount of 
money. 

But I do have a problem with the bill because it is so broad in doing 
all things in all instances because while you might not have trouble 
now to determine what is in the mutual interest of cooperators and 
the Forest Service program, and determine it in some way that the 
Congress would like it to be done, and Secretary Butz might agree 
with you, we don't know what is going to happen 10 or 20 years from 
now. It seems to me that you have proposed unlimited authority all 
in one ball of wax. You amend or supplement all sorts of laws which 
were enacted by Congress for specific purposes, and bundle everything 
in one unlimited authority. 

I would favor the passage of the bill which has been described by 
Mr. Schroeder and the Oregon delegation, but I would like any legisla- 
tion to identify what we are doing. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope you are not winding up this bill. We are 
getting into a multiple-use concept. We are definitely talkii^ about 
what happens in the forests and in other public domam, and on those 
points the Committee on Interior should oe considered. 

Mr. Weaver, Would work performed have to primarily benefit the 
Forest Service, Mr. McGuire? 

Mr. McGuiRB. The bill does not say that, Mr, Weaver, It says 
there should be mutual benefit. 

However, the Forest Service would have to have a pretty strong 
benefit in order to justify laying out the dollars in the first place. 

It is not a free service. We would still have to pay for it. We have to 
weigh each case as to the benefits from it gainst the alternative uses 
of the money, 

Mr. Weaver. But if Uie bill stipulated primary benefits to the 
Forest Service, would that be what you wish to do? 

Mr. McGtnRE. I don't know whether that would give problems or 
not. 

It would be conceivable that what we would r^ard as primary 
benefit, the cooperator might also get so much benefit out of it that 
he thinks it is a primary benefit to rum. So, that is going to be a judg- 
ment in any case. 

I don't see any great problems with that, but we certainly would 
want each agreement to have very strong benefits for the For^t 
Service. Tha^ you. 
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Mr. Melcher. Would it not in fact satisfy your purpose as outlined 
by the gentleman from Oregon to state in the bill that you can enter 
into a cooperative agreement for the furtherance of the Forest Service 

grogram through the use of the extra services unused time of fire- 
ghters? 

Mr, McGuiRE. That is one primary reason for our interest in this 
bill, but there are other reasons. 

Mr. Melcher. I know that. I am sympathetic to the other reasons 
as long as they are outlined in spetnfics, but the broad, unlimited 
authority gives me a problem. 

I just want to know what you want us to put in the statute in a 
specific way. I would like to see the limitations on what you could do — 
how far and how lone you could go. 

Mr. McGuiBE. We conceive a variety of cases. Most of them are 
rather small. 

For example, if a community wants to develop & sanitary landfill, 
and we also need a sanitary landfill, it would be beneficial to both 
parties to go together and have one landfill. 

If you limit us to firefighting crews, we cannot do that sort of thing 

Mr. Melcher. But you could then limi t that to communities, for 
instance, rather than institutions, organizations, private agencies, and 
persons. Of course, this is everybody m the world. 

Mr. McGuiRE. Some communities may very well not be incorpo- 
rated. They may be a group of summer homeowners. 

Mr. Melcher. I think we are going too far, 

I think you have plenty of authority to do the minor things. If you 
don't have the authority to do some major activities such as better 
utilization of the firefighters, then we well be glad to help you on that. 

However, I do object to giving you the whole ball park with one 
very short but very broad biB. 

Mr. McGuiRE. We understand your concern, Mr. Melcher. 

I think that there are several controls here, however. 

One is through the appropriation process. We are going to have to 
continue to report on how we are using the dollars. 

Mr. Melcher, Let me interject here. 

You are limited by appropriations, but I, for one, think you should 
answer to the authorizing committee, too. 

Mr, McGuiHB. That is what I was goin^ to say next; that is, that 
the second control is through the authorizing committees through 
oversight. 

Mr. Melcher. That is right. But when we give you a law that is as 
broad as this, you could justify almost anything that goes on after 
that. 

Our oversight then is merely looking at what you have done and 
seeing whether you have followed the law. This is so broad that it 
would almost allow you to do anything you want to do which you 
are now doing under the multiple-use concept. 

We could not complain, because we gave you that authority. 
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Mr. McGtjire. We appreciate that, Mr. Melcher, but again there 
there are two more controls I think which are operatii^. 

One is that the labor oi^anizations are obviously not going to allow 
us to use this as a device for getting around normal labor employing 
procedures. 

Another control is that the contractors themselves are not going to 
allow us to proceed very far in using this as a substitute for normal 
contracting without complainii:^ to Members of Congress. 

So, I think that we are going to operate in a goldfish bowl. Any 
agreement that is not satisfactory to tne committee is certainly going 
to be called to your attention. 

So, I believe that there are sufficient controls here in addition to 
this legislative history that we are now making here. 

Mr. Melcher. I don't want to take more time, but I don't think 
you envision the granting of additional broad authority as being 
necessary. 

Inasmuch as we both feel that way, I think we probably have a 
common ground here on drafting the type of legislation that you 
need to fulfill the shortcomings of the existmg law and still not make 
it as general and nonspecific as this one. 

Mr. Litton. We don't intend to go into the markup at the con- 
clusion of the discussions today. 

Amendments and perfecting language can be offered during markup, 
but we would like to finish the questioning. 

Mr. McGuire, your schedule is tight. Mr. Schroeder, you have to 
catch a plane. I am sure there are going to be some other questions. 
What is your time schedule? 

Mr. McGuiBE. I would like to get away in about half an hour. 

Mr. LiTTOK. We will then recess briefly for a House vote. 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Chairman, may I take this opportunity to 
welcome Mr. Schroeder. We are very proud of our Forestry Depart- 
ment in Oregon, and as an example of that, we are pleased to nave 
you here. 

Mr. Litton. The committee will recess and be right back. 

[Recess taken.] 

Mr. Litton. The subcommittee will reconvene. 

We will begin the questioning with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Weaver. Chief McGuire, I welcome you as well. 

In your testimony, you said that you now have authority to form 
certain cooperative associations with organizations which are not 
specifically authorized in the statute. Is that correct? 

Mr. McGoiRB. That is correct. 

Mr. Weaver. Would you mind giving us the list of things that 
you now need? 

Mr. McGdibe. We have a complete list. It is about two pages. 
I will be glad to provide it, 

Mr. Weaver, You do have that? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. Can we have that for the record , Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Litton. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

[The requested information follows:) 
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LUted below are several cooperative aiUhorilieg utUited bv the Foreat Service 

AiMorItt AppllaMim 

Agricultural Organic Act of May 15, Broad general authority to use cooperative 
1962 (7 U.S.C. 2201). agreemeDts aa means for acquiring and 

diffusing of information on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture. 
Cooperative Funds, Act of June 30, Authority to receive funds from cooperators 
1914 (16 U.S.C. 498). to be placed in a special fund and made 

available for expenditure for cooperative 
work in forest investigations or protection 
and improvement. Excess deposits over 
cost are subject to refund to the 
cooperator. 
McSweeney-McNary Forest Re- Broad basic authority for cooperation in 
search Act of May 22, 1928 (16 forestrj- research. 
U.S.C. 581). 
Granger- Thye Act of April 24, 1950 Authorizes the Forest Service to cooperate 
(16 U.S.C, 572). with or assist others in performing work 

on land in State, county, municipal, or 
private ownership, situated within or 
near a national forest, where the owner 
deposits a sum sufficient to cover the 

Also authorizes cooperation and assistance 
on the same basis as above in connection 
with the occupancy or use of the national 
forests (Examples: Work for special use 
permittees or timber purchasers.) 
Rre Protection Act of May 27, 1955 In the absence of a written agreement the 
(42 U.S.C. 1856-1856d). Forest Service may render emergency as- 

sistance in extinguishing hres and in pre- 
serving life and property from Ere within 
the vicinity of a Forest Service (ire pro- 
tection facility. 
HiKhways Act cf August 27, 1958 Authorizes coopetation with States, coun- 
(23 U.S.C. 205). ties, or other local subdivisions for con- 

structing and/or maintaining forest devel- 
opment roads and trails. 
Cooperative Law Enfoicement Act Authorizes cooperation with States anpd o- 
of August 10, 1971 (Public Law litical subdivisions thereof in the enlorce- 
92-82). ment of State and local laws, rules, and 

regulations within the National Forest 
S>-stem. See ED No. 2 to FSM 5360. 
Title III of the Intergovernmental Provides for cooperating with State and 
Cooperation Act of 1968 (Public local governments in providing special- 
Law 90-577). ized or technical services on a reimburs- 
able basis. See 0MB Circular A-97 and 
Secretary's Memorandum No. 1716 of 
January 13, 1971. 



Tfpto/irark AutJiaiUii 

Fire protection _ 42 U.S.C, 1836, Act of May 27, 1955. 

Forest research 16 U.S.C. .^iSli-l, Act of April 24, 1950. 

Road construction and mainte- 16 U.S.C. 535, Act of October 13, 1964. 

Cooperative law enforcement 16 U.S.C. 551a, Act of August 10, 1971. 

Mr. Weaver. Congressman Melcher is concerned that this bill 
would provide too broad a statutory authority. 

Is it possible for the Forest Service to delineate any further per- 
fection of the bill and deUneate the specific functions and work proj- 
ects which you feel you need authorization for? 
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Mr. McGuiHE. I believe that it would be possible, but it would be 
awkward because this is quite similar to the authority Congress has 
given us to enter into contracts to employ people. 

In those situations, once again, we could make a list of all the cases, 
but it would be a very comprehensive list of the possibilities. 

Mr. Weaver, In the contractual authorizations, are they listed? 
Mr. McGuiRE. No, sir, we have general authority to enter into con- 
tracts in all of our various programs. You have the opportunity for 
oversight of how we use this authority. 

I am sure that those benefiting from our contractual activities will 
call to your attention any instances where they think we have gone too 
far or not far enough. 

Mr. Wbaveh. Does the contractual authority differ in the kinds of 
authority that would be granted by the bill now before us? 

Mr. McGuiRB. I think the authority would be quite similar— -that 
is, it will be giving the executive branch discretion as to whether or not 
to perform the work by contract or by use of Government employees. 
It IS the same sort of situation. The administering agency would have 
to weigh the pros and cons in each case. 

This would give us a third alternative in more situations. But, in 
each case we would have to ask ourselves whether it is better for the 
Federal Government to do the job itself, to employ a contractor, or to 
employ a cooperative agreement approach? 

Mr. Weaver. Have you done any further thinking as to whether 
the bill would require that such programs would be of primary benefit 
to the Forest Service? 

Mr. McGuiRE. Yes, sir, I have thought of that. I think we could 
probably live with that sort of direction because I cannot conceive 
of an instance where we want to go into this sort of incidental work. 
Our funds are limited. We spend our dollars where we get the primary 
benefits. 

So, I think we could live with that arrangement. 

Mr. Weaver. Would this bill give you authority to, for example, 
cooperate hy renting facilities from someone? 

Mr. McGuiBE. I think the kind of situation where that might apply 
would be the rental of equipment. 

For example, on a joint venture the cooperator might want to em- 
ploy a bulldozer to do something, or a truck. So, the agreement would 
then provide for rentals of the equipment. 

I don't think that we would get into rental of buildings necessarily, 
although there are some States that are getting into manpower train- 
ing programs and that sort of thing where we may want to jointly rent 
a structure to house the trainees or to provide classroom space. 

Mr. Weaver. You now have authority of course to do that? 

Mr. McGdire. Yes. We can do it directly now. 

Mr. Weaver. Can you give me a situation where you would need 
to cooperate in a rental of a bulldozer? 

Mr. McGuiKE. In the instance that Mr. Schroeder mentioned 
where we have standby State fire crews, we may want the standby 
crew to do some repair work on a trail. Then, we would want to have 
a small buUbozer available to clear the trail. 

That would be the kind of situation we might run into. 

Mr. Weaver. You now have authority to do that, don't you? 

Mr. McGuiRE. We could do the trailwork ourselves. 
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Mr. Weavek, You have the authority to cooperate? 
Mr. McGuiHE. No. We are asking for authority here to let the 
State provide the men and either rent the bulldozer or we would rent 
it. In any way, it would be part of the agreement so that the crew 
would have something to work with. 

Each of us could do it separately. But this bill would allow it to be 
a joint venture. 

Mr. Weaver, On such things as fire control you do cooperate, 
but you feel it is essential to go oeyond that, do you? 

I wonder if the ceilings in personnel imposed by the OflSce of 
Management and Budget could be Ufted indirectly by such a coopera- 
tive agreement? 

Mr. McGtiire. The effect of personnel ceilings, sir, is to encourage 
the agencies to go further with contracting than they would perhaps 
otherwise, given no ceilings. 

With this alternative, I think there would be a relationship of the 
same kind if the cooperative authority were available. 

So, as long as ceilings are implemented, there would be some addi- 
tional incentive to use cooperative work where nothing else could be 
done otherwise. 

Mr. Weaver. Do you see a need for including here private agencies, 
organizations, institutions, and persons? Do you feel that all of these 
are absolutely essential? 

I have not seen yet the demonstration of a need to include these 
other things beyond the States and the communities. 

Mr. McGuiRE. We envision that this is an opportunity for the 
Federal Government to get things done more efficiently, probably 
more cheaply, than otherwise. 

We expect that there are many instances where we can cooperate 
with neighboring individual landowners on projects that both of 
us are interested in and that could be done jointly more efficiently 
than having each party go his own way. 

So, we think there is an opportunity here to save the taxpayers 
dollars in some instances. 

That is why we are asking for this broad authority to go with 
individuals as well as with agencies and institutions. 

Mr. Weaver. You would not want to change the words "persons" 
to "individuals", would you? 

You understand that the word "persons" may mean a corporation? 
Mr. McOuiBE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. If a timber corporation had adjoining lands as, of 
course, we know they do, do you envision some kind of cooperation 
with them? 

Mr. McGuiBE. Right now, we have authority to enter into coop- 
erative agreements with corporate owners who own land intermingled 
with ours, for example, in maintaining a road that serves both 
properties. 

Now, I can conceive of a case where a private landowner wants to 
do some tree planting on his land at the same time that we need some 
tree planting on our land next door; we could both send up our own 
crews and do the job, but it might be cheaper for both of us to get 
together and hire one tree planting crew, plant the whole acreage at 
once and be done with it. 
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Mr. Weaver. And also maintain the road? 

Mr. McGuiRE. And also maintain the road. 

We now have the authority to maintain the roads. 

Mr. Weaver. You now have that authority? 

Mr. McGuiRE. That is right. 

Mr. Weaver. Would you give us that again? 

Mr. McGuiRE. It might be tree planting; it m^ht be thinning on 
both sides of the boundary ; it might be domg something to improve 
the wildlife habitat that both parties are interested in. 

Mr. Weaver. Could you use this cooperation agreement to work 
on private land? 

Mr. McGuiRE. We would not work on the private land, but what 
we would do if the private landowner were interested is to allow him 
to work on the public land and then to reimburse him for what he does. 

Mr. Weaver. But it would be solely work on the Forest Service 
itself? 

Mr. McGuiRE. That is all we would pay for, yes. 

However, the same crew at the same time with the same equipment 
might do the same job on the private land thereby saving tax dollars. 

Mr. Weaver. And they would be the person's employees? 

Mr. McGuiRB. That is right. 

Mr. Weaver. You woula reimburse the person for the work done 
on the Forest Service-owned land and only for work done on the 
Forest Service land? 

Mr. McGuiRE. That is exactly ri^ht. 

We would also be able to supervise his people while they were on 
our land so that the job is done by our standards. 

Mr, Weaver. I thank you very much. 

Mr. Litton. I am assuming that this authority would not be used 
to circumvent the regular employment? 

Mr. McGuiRE. That is correct. 

Mr. Litton. I noticed several cooperatives used by the Forest 
Service on this list that you provided us. 

Did authority for this come out of the A^cultural Committee? 

Mr. McGuiRB. Some of these authorities go back to the last 
century. 

I suspect most of them came out of the Agricultural Committee. 

Mr. Litton. Mr. Symms? 

Mr. Symms. I have no (juestions at the present time. I appreciate 
the Chief coming down this afternoon. 

I appreciate your asking my question earlier. 

Mr. Weaver. I thought you might go on to that particular question 
having to do with researdi, so I did not ask that question, but I 
would like to ask the Chief, if I might, about that. 

Mr. Symms. I have not heard what the Chief's answer was. But go 
ahead. 

Mr. Weaver. I will ask the question again which was asked by 
Congressman Symms and that is, would you pay in advance for 
research to be done? 

As I recall, you answered that they would have to be reimbursed 
after the fact. 

Mr. McGuiRE. We now have authority in research — ^just in re- 
search — to advance funds as well as to reimburse the cooperator. 
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As I understood the question, it was whether in broadening the 
authority beyond research, as this bill would do, it would be well to 
give the authority to advance funds as well as to reimburse. 

I said that, in my opinion, it would be useful in some instances to 
have that authority. 

Mr. Weaver. The question was to broaden it beyond research for 
reimbursement? 

Mr. McGuiRE. That is correct. 

Mr, Weaver. Thank you. That answers the question. 

Mr. Litton. Are there any other questions from Mr. McGuire? 

If not it appears we have succeeded in getting you out of here by 
the 3:30 p.m. time limit. 

We thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. David Jessup of the Oregon Forest Pro- 
tection Association. 

Mr. Jessup, we are very happy to have you with us. We welcome 
your testimony today. 

Mr. Jessup. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEICENT OF DAVID B. JESSUP, REFRESENTIHQ OREOOH FOREST 
FBOTECTION ASSOCIATION AND EAST OBEGON FOBEST FBOTEC- 
TITE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Jessup. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is David R, Jessup, assistant manager of the Oregon Forest 
Protection Association, Portland, Greg. 

The association is a nonprofit corporation, orcanized in 1910 with 
the broad objective to promote cooperative forest protection in 
Oregon between private forest landowners and local. State and Federal 
protection agencies. 

The association membership consists of both laige and small private 
forestland owners, corporate and individuals, representing about haif 
of all private commercial forest ownership in Oregon. 

I am also the secretary-treasurer of the Esist Oregon Forest Pro- 
tective Association, one of 12 private fire protection associations that 
collectively comprise the Oregon Forest Protection Association. 

This group of eastern Oregon forest and rangeland owners recognized 
in 1968, when they organized into the association, that the objective 
of protection of forest and range lands from loss by fire and other 
destructive agents can best be accomplished by the full cooperation of 
private landowners with State and Federal protection and land 
management agencies; and, further, full cooperation between all 
concerned pubhc agencies needed improvement. 

On August 18, 1971, at a meeting of the East Oregon Forest Pro- 
tective Association board of directors, a resolution was adopted that 
expressed the need for well-trained and rehable forest and range 
firefighters. 

The State forestry department, in charce of protecting all private 
forest and range lands in the State, would like to hire the needed crews 
but lack of revenue and State work projects prevents this. There is 
very limited productive work available on State and private lands for 
crews to do when on standby for fire calls. The U.S. Forest Service 
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also needs additional crews for fire suppression but they are restricted 
by personnel ceilings and available equipment that prevent adequate 
manning. 

The John Day District of the State forestry department and the 
Malheur National Forest proposed to develop a cooperative work 
pro-am. It provided that the State would hire and train fire crews to 
service both the State protected areas and Malheur National Forest 
protected areas. It also provided that, when the Forest Service used 
the crews for fire or other work, it would reimburse the State. 

To help finance the crews, which are on actual fire control work 
perhaps 20 percent of the time, it was proposed that the Malheur 
Forest utilize the crews for forest improvement work during times 
when the crews were not on tires. This work could include brush 
piling, road maintenance, trail improvement, stream cleanout, pre- 
commercial thinning, campground improvement, and so forth. 

After a number of conferences between the Malheur Forest and the 
State forestry department, it was agreed that this proposal would be 
mutually beneficial. When the proposal reached the resource manage- 
ment people in the regional office m Portland, it was also recognized 
as being a desirable way to provide greater fire control forces in east 
central Oregon while augmenting other cooperative fire control 
efforts and accomplishing needed forest improvement work. 

However, the fiscal staff of the Forest Service regional office deter- 
mined that such an arrangement was not allowable under United 
States Code annotated, title 41 , chapter 252, pages 262-263, inasmuch 
as it constitutes contracting to the State for personal services. 

We now bring the matter to you in the hope that Congress may be 
able to provide the necessary machinery so that the U.S. Forest Service 
can enter into this type of mutually beneficial agreement with State 
government. We beUeve that H.R. 5634 would be beneficial. We thank 
our Oregon Congressmen for introducii^ this bill. 

We believe it would be helpful to this subcommittee to give you a 
brief background of the history of cooperative forest protection in 
Oregon. Included with our testimony is a paper entitled "Cooperative 
Forest and Environmental Protection in Oregon," prepared by James 
B. Corlett, manner, Oregon Forest Protection Association, and 
deUvered at a symposium of the North American Forestry Commission 
in May 1972, at Denver, Colo. 

I would like to have this paper entered into the record. 

Mr. Litton. Without objection, it will be so done. 

[The paper to be inserted appears on p. 62.] 

Mr. Jbssup. To bring you up to date smce this paper was presented, 
there is another example of tne fine cooperative spirit passed down 
the generations by the western pioneers. It is called the closest forces 
concept. 

The common goal is that the U.S. Forest Service be relieved of the 
responsibility for presuppression activities on State and private 
lands, and to offer that responsibility to the State with the idea being 
for joining Federal-State attacking forces along the common owner- 
ship boundaries. 

As f^eed to by the U.S. Forest Service, State and association fire 
control officials, the objectives are to — 

(1) Reduce the acreage of State and private lands given pro- 
tection by the Forest Service. 
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(2) Institute a systematic dispatch to maximize the use of 
closest forces regardless of agency for attacking fires along the 
ownership boundaries or withm intermingled ownership. 

(3) Regulate industrial operations withm areas of intermii^led 
responsibility using the predominant agency's procedures so that 
all operations within the area are treated fairly and confusion 
is reduced to the minimum. 

This concept was tried in several areas of Oregon during the 1974 
fire season and was so successful that it is now being implemented 
statewide. Many inefficiencies stemming from overlapping responsi- 
bilities have been eliminated, and better communications and co- 
operative thinking and actions have developed. Valuable resource 
losses are being reduced and, as a result, the burden of ever-increasing 
fire control costs on the taxpayers can be kept in check. We can foresee 
that, if these closest forces fire crews can be accomplishing productive 
tasks of benefit to the public, not now being accomplished or — if so — 
to a hmited extent, then the taxpayer will certainly be getting a 
bargain. 

There is a great deal of work to be done just in eastern Oregon alone. 
The aftermath of the tussock moth epidemic has created thousands 
of acres of land needing various kinds of treatment. There are 300,000 
acres of lodgepole pine timber land being devastated by the mountain 
pine beetle. The only known controls is through thinning out sta^ated 
timber stands to get them vigorously growing. The U.S. Forest 
Service has an aggressive long-range plan to check these kinds of 
losses but proper amounts of money appropriated by Congress are 
lacking. In the eyes of a forester, it is a disgrace. 

We understand that the U.S. Forest Service has a problem of not 
always being able to accomplish all projects in a timely fashion even 
though they collect money to do the work from the sale of timber. 
Such things as brush disposal, seed bed preparation, and tree plantings 
require manpower and machinery not always available to the Forest 
Service when they need it, especially in remote areas. This work 
must be done quickly and efficiently if we are to properly manage our 
forests for the benefit of our Nation. Cooperative programs such as 
what this legislation would provide can do no less than enhance our 
American heritage. 

In summary, we believe the benefits of the proposed cooperative 
work program would include: 

(1) The availability of stable, well trained, efficient fire crews. 

(2) Accomplishment of needed forestland improvement work. 

(3) An aid to employment in Oregon. Unemployment this 
summer is expected to reach 40 percent of those under 25 years 
of age. 

(4) An aid to save gasoline consumption through better utiliza- 
tion of vehicles. 

(5) If it became possible for the U.S. Forest Service and the 
respective States to cooperate under an arrangement such as 
proposed, it could have application throughout the Nation in 
making the best use of available funds both Federal and State. 

Thank you for providing me with this opportunity to express our 
views on this matter. 

We respectfully urge pass^e of H.R. 5634. 
(The paper referred to on p. 60 foUowa:] 
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Cooporatlon Auorig crlrsta foraat Itnitmerm , Mats Boreriaant, and 
falaral agmelaa la tbe key-stoae of fOraat iTotBctloa Id th* Btst* of Or^oa. 
Il«eaiiU7, iroeoduras for cooperation Bg&lnat foreat loaa tnm fire, Innacta, 
ud dlauM bttra baan extended to Include poiltlT* prograaa to frotaet tlw 
kir, vMer, aoll, «lid .grovtb poteDtlal of Oragon'i foreat enrlroivant. 

HICTDRX <F COOPBBATIVB FCRESI FROnCXm II ONOCM 

Cooperatlva foraat pmtectloo in Crteon began vlth tba organlutloD ot 
Itaatnu Forestrr and CoiiHenratioD Association In 1909- The AsBOclatlon vaa 
fcundcd on tbe principle of cooperation. E.T. Allen, the first Ptorest Counael 
of Haatarn ForeBtTT aoi ConaervatlDC AasocIatlOD, imile dlscuBali« the origin 
of cooperatiTe fire control In Idaho once stated "a handful of Idaho lunbemen, 
in a atata then vlthout a vestige of forestry organization and remote frm 
Centar* of forestry propaganda took a step vhlch probatly laa exerted aore 
influence on forestry In this country than any other except the estahllslment 
of the national ?oreflt AdmlnlatratloD, " In 1910 Hoetern Forestry guided 
organization of the Oregon Forest PIre Aasociatlon, now Cregon forest Protection 
AsBOciatlOE. This Association of cooperating private forest landovners vaa 
Blmllar In structure to fire aasoclatlona In the neighboring atatea of IdobO, 



With the aupport of tbe (kvgoo Foreat Fife Aaaoeiatlon. the 1911 CTagon 
LeglBlature enacted nev and atronger foreat flra lava. The pwskage Includad 
lows covering appolntnent of fire wardens, eatahllataent of regular fire 
aeaaona prtnlslona for slaah disposal, paraita to hum In tbe mods, and 
apork arresters on logging equlpient. Anotbar loportant step vaa atrengtbenlng 
lihe Oregon State Forestry Depertoent ■ 

One of tbe firat undertakings of the nev aaaociation vaa to orgaotae local 
cooparatlTB landownor fire patrol aaaociationa In all foraatad countlea of the 
state, by 1916 tbcore ver« alxtaen actire local foreat fire patrol aasoclationa 
guided and Barred by Oreson Ftiraat Fire Aaaoeiatlon. 

Support froa tbe associations led to enaetawiit of tbe CcBpulaory FOraat 
Patrol Act by tbe 1913 Legislature. This law required each toreat landomer 
to provide tor protection of his lands fraa fire and authorlted tbe State 
Foreatry Department to do the Job if the landowners failed. Thla haaic lav 
la atlll OD tb* books in Oregon and is one of the foundations of the eooperatlTe 
state-association protection syat^ continuing to tbia day, 

Tfarougb tba past alxty yeara Oregon n forest protection lava have been 
refined -and expanded. The State Board of Forestry has long employed tbe 
policy of seeking laodovneF involvement In proposed lav changes prior to 
Introduction as legislative neasures. Thla policy has resulted in lav* vhlch 
have enjoyed aupport of private forest laodownera through the process of 
legislation, aa imll aa In their Impleaieotatlon. For example, ooBe tventy yeara 
ago It 'became evident that funding was inadequate for emergency fire suppression 
lAndoHcers agreed to support a modest tax on timber harvested vlth the revenues 
to be used for unusual eiergency fire cost!. This eserency fund, which today 
iver one million dollnra. tana bean a vital factor In Oregon's fire 
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Pirty-Cm parcsct of (kvgon's forast land la eonCroIlaS lg> federal agoielaa. 
Mch of Cbli amaraUp la iatfealOilei vicb. private and state owned lamis. 
awln a t lon of tbla :.;!*plsx i«aei-stilp paCten nugiesCa the potential efficiency 
to ba ^ Inful ti^m a :oc[:emtiTe, Interagency forest priftectlon j/gt am^ la tba 
•wly 1960'» '.;,? .^iiifff fire eootrol reEr=3eatatIvsa of the State Pbreatry Oepart- 
aant, U.3. Forest Service, Bureaus r? "_=.--: ";-5-'!:;?-.t ind Indian Affaira and 
iiregon ?Qrest ?roteetioo AaaccJutior. ■' — ^- -— '-•--(Tatiie "Fire Control 
Cj^aittee It -j»a argeJiIsed iQr;t"L.._ ■-.■_rii: leaderahip and 

nestlnea i«re called by any party vtilch felt It needed tnlp iritb a prolilai- 
Uhcerer called. ■- neetla^ acted aa chaliaan. Oo bylna umi draim or oiaatBS 

~ tola, helped to foater a free exctange of . i Tta. 'l9.t.:r:il feelings 



of rlTaXry JBAOg t 



reprea^rted gradnally 
1 aolut^ion of iiany fire control problCttB' 
- -.? CooperatlTe Fire CunLrol CC^aittee al 



Tlirea Way Protection itgrement - The protil^ of Intaraioelad uKaaablpa 
bad long been a tboni in ttie aide .:f In-depth eo up ^ a tlon. 'bar* bad bee n 
a teodancy f.3r aeenelea to Ibob back near tlielr bauadarieB and -nalt Tot an 
oDtalde fire to anroacta. bpeelally erttleal vas tbe natter of Initial 
attack on flrea Id araaa nbere boandariea n ei e not clearly UenClflBble . 



est Saryice 'State forestry Dep ara n en t and OreBon Joreat f*-3tection 
T!ie a^c^nmt spells out -policy suldelinev for imiedlete actioa 
oa b n tt nd a r y ^ires and IntB^^ency actiox by all parties to the agre^Dent Tt 
also co»='a proeedurea for f;rest debris bumia* .^n lands of one part-/ n&ieii ara 

procedurea fc» ■^n'^^1 i-?-^T— .-■■.-- -. - - yajtauit for ■- '- - - -.-' fan partr'a 

landa bj aootiur aarty. ' . - be . - - i- tftroogh in 

araaa of intenin^ed :ir'z' im». vvb verklnfl cooperation 

directly lopolTliig the fed^al, atate, and prlTKte ae ctua of our aoeieGy. 

Policy ataT^BBt- ea Ccop^raitiTe foreat Protection In Ortgoo . This caaa 
About because It bad becOK erldent that agresgart on liasic objectives by the 
Coopavtlve Tire Control Ccantttee Uii aoz alsaj^ filter Into all lerela at 
the reapectiTe field, or B»n l»at iona - In order to speed this jn-oeefla She 
-gegional ?oreat^ , State .?areat«r aal Praeldeflt cf Oregon Tareirt ^otectlon 
Aasociatioa and Bureaus of land HacagoBent anl '"■**—- ftffUrs verted onb a 
alBtpIe stat^eot nOicb IAS 4ecLaral tiie JoijiC ipolicy of all the arganizatioDS. 
Tbe stat^Knt clearly defined the Intenios of the foresb protactioa leader^iip 
in ^egon to cooperate frilly ia ordtfr to idcreaae efficiency; jffortde effective 
and. ecoocnifal protection to all forests and range Isnds, to reolev proteetioD 
-, sad to daadflp idjiirtaaiil a ta jrota ct lett fc uuudli ea. 

to a OBbM' at arm areas of cooceratliD aai^ aa 
[oint helicopter cren operations, h ' " 
rs , and a propoeal for Joint fire a 
LtK'. a bill au recently Introduced ^ Q 
ts seek aat&orlsstton for Joint U-S. Forest Serriie - Stai 
could be utiliiLed for federal forest imprmonecC vorFi vtes 
gad In fire operations. It baa received the support af the Battnnal A 
a of State ftareatara a ~ ~ 
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Tbe WiUanette Valley of Oregon VSB the goal of nany ploiurars. Because 
It has a nlia cllnate and fertile sell It becane the prlaary population center 
of the state. !□ fact, about tvo-tblrda of Oregon's population of two million 
nov reside there. Itie valley is about lltO niles long and 30 miles vide, aod 
■urrounded on three sldea by nauDtaln ranges. During the sunmer, tcnperature 
lorerslons cause moke to accumulate, particularly Iq the vicinity of Eugene, 
It moderate sized city at the closed end of the vslley, Accunulated Bioke is 
unable to escape over the maintains and air poUutloo has, at times, been severe. 

Following Ban/ months of Interagency cooperative study and legislative 
consideration, the concept vas developed of naoaglng slash burning !□ such a, 
aamier as to minimize or eliminate mioke accumlation in designated populated 
areas. To this end an agreaient vaB signed In Septenber 1969 by repreaentatlveB 
of the Oregon Department of EnvlroaDental Quality, State Forestry Department, 
U.S. Forest Service, Bureau of Land Managanent, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
Oregon Forest Protection Association. The program depemlB heavily upon 
coordinated veather service among forecaaters frco the Rational Weather Service, 
U.S. Forest Service, and State Forestry Department. Cooperation snong these 
agencies has been outstanding and forecasting has been of a high order. 

Each agency delegated direct reapooslbllity for decislona regarding burning 
to its distrct and area officers. This has entailed training progrsms on 
meteorology of burning, ignition tecbniiiues, and other factcO's. The field 
personnel has responded veil and they are Improving each year In their under- 
standing of domifind Bioke impacts. 

The plan Is based on tbe concept that forest slash burning can be done in 
eucb a my tbat a large convection column Is produced and mioke is disbursed 
to the upper air layers. Prevailing vlnds, forecast of viod direction, forecasts 
of inversions and other factors are taken Into consideration. 

By state lav and mutual agresaent, the State Forester la responsible for 
coordinating forest debris burning. Itally reports are teletyped to the State 
Forester by each agency. The reports Include the number of fires, quantity and 
acres burned for the previous day, and t>^ojectlons of burning for the current 
d^. A map Is maintained at State Forestry Headquarters for dally coordination 
vitb veather forecasts. The State Forester has the authority to close dovn 
all burning either In specific regions or statewide If revlaed forecasts 
warrent. In 1971 one million six taundred thousand tons of forest debris vas 
reported as burned. Tbis debris burning Involved about '•3,000 acres. Of this 
acreage of debris burned under the program, mnoke escaped Into populated areas 
froD about 1300 acres and these vere generally regarded to have caused minor 
air pollution. 

The Etnoke Hanagemeot Program Is not tbe ccsnplete ansver to prescribed 
fire caaused air pollution, but it has been remarkably successful. As nev 
fast grovlng forests gradually replace the ranaining old grovth timber In 
Oregon, slash burning will largely beccme unnecessary as timber vlll be harvested 
before It reaches a condition of decadence. 
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KBS3t PgACnCK ACT 

In tlM part aererBl years ui acpandsd concept of Bultlple ui« foract 
mBnaganeiit has Ixec articulated In Oregon. Mong foresters, the opinion gret 
tbBt tbe Oregon ConaerratioD Act had largely outlived its uBefulDeBs This Act 
'becone lav in 19(11 aod Ubb iitit of the first efforta In tbe United States to 
regulate barresting practices on private land. It vas a useful Isv, but 
related only to reforeBtatioD and ms limited to providing alternative neaaa 
for regenerating harvested tlaberlaods. Nevertbeiess several milliou acres 
Of vigorous young Dougl*a Fir rtaoda In Oregon attert to the vXaOat of tbe Act. 

In 19^ • ETCup of bl foreitry leaders ViUtt trougbt together in Baloi by 
tbe State Board of Forestry, J^oo this aeetlng ultlaotely developed tbe I9TI 
Cregoo Forest Practice Act. The tirth panga of the new law vere severe as 
initial proposals vere conaidered at numerous meetings throughout the state. 
But, after all the diecusalon vsa over, the private forest landowners Joined 
ranka with the State Forertry Cepartment and threv tbelr full support behind 
legislative passage of the nev act. It will go into effect on July 1, 1972. 

The nev lav vests in tbe atate Board of Forestry tbe authority to develop 
and enforc-e regional rules designed to assure continuous timber production and 
protect Sl^ll -water and air reBoureeaj and to achieve coordination auong state 
aganeiea. Vithln each of tbe three designated regions, permanent nine aeaiber 
cOHBltteee of resource Banagers and representatives of tbe gcoeral public nere 
given the task of developing forest practice rules cotpatlble vitb the particular 
forest types and -condltlooB of each region. As required by the new law 
>inlBU> Btandards for forest practices are to be establiBbed with respect to 
five major areas; (a) reforestation of forest land eoonoalnally suitable 
therefore; (b) road construction and maintenance operations OD forest landi 

c harvesting of forest tree speclesi (d) application of ch^lcala on foreat 
landi and (It) dispoaal of slashing on forest land. 

bphasls In all the rules will be on enda rather than nsans and rulea are 
designed to meet regional conditions. For example, projected rules In tbe 
Eastern Oregon Pine Jlegion, req|uire that "vhenerer aa a result of an operation 
the stocking of acceptable ipeeies Is reduced belov 2^% based on estimated 
crown closure of trees 11 Inches In diameter breast height and larger, at 
least 100 seedlings or saplings per acre, or any conhlnation thereof, well 
distributed over the operation area, shall be left or established within six 
yeara." 

In tbe HortbwEHt Coaatel and Vall^ Region, under slmilBr coalitions, at 
least 150 well distributed seedlings or saplings or any ciMblnatloa thereof 
per acre, shall be established on tbe area within either three or five growing 
seasons after the operation depending upon In which of the two sub-regions the 
operation is located. 

Proposed rules governing road conatructlon, for eumple. In tbe Horthuert 
Region, reipilre among others, alnlMa alteration of natural features; irlor 
apiToval where material might enter streama; mlDlmlalog rtream crossings; leaving 
or reestablishing vegetation between roads and streams; and arotding u 
duplication of road aysteus. 
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r Tulea In &11 tbe reglOQB cover. Id acmt detail, road location, road 
, road coQBtructloD, rosd maintenance, soil protection, quality 
Of reaichial atocklnE, location of landlogs, skid trails and fire trails, road 
drsina^e systaiB, troatment of vaete oaterlala, streait protection, and 
Bttlntananee of [aroductlvity of related Talues. 

'Die cev lav togotbsr vlth tbe rulea vbicb are to be prcmul^tsd by the 
State Board of Forestry in June, becme effective oo July 1, 19T3- Cooperation 
of all Interested agencies, ivlvste landovners, ejid tbe federal agencies baa 
been outatanding. Hh* Act reja-esents a degree of state control over [rivate 
forest land nanagaient bltberto uoknovn In Oregon. But, because all landovners 
are supporting Inplementation of tbe Act, we bellvee It tdll provide protection 
of Etll forest valuea to tbe extent required by a cbanglng society. The Act 
ia to keeping vitb tbe pbllosopby tbat ve are all but telef tenants on tbe 
land aod tbat our obllgatloQ to future generations ia to enhance its productivity 
•nd provide {rotection for tbe isiiltlple benefits derived tberefrca. 



Cooperation depends upon tbe attitudes of people. Cbonges in organiiatlonal 
leadership at varloua levels can have a significant Impact on Individual attitudes. 
Therefore, long range, stabilized cooperatioo ia best achieved vben based on 
eomnon objectives t*ich are clearly In the Interests of all participants. Vhen 
these objectives are formally declared to be tbe ccDmou policies of the cooperat- 
ing org&Dizatloas, then personnel changes are less likely to inpact cooperative 
goals. 

In Oregon, ve believe we have learned tbat fire and other enrlroaiiental 
tnrota«ms are not solved by dollara alone and that masBlve expenditures through 
vast programs saoetlneB can be a fotn of self-delusion. Solution to the broad 
spectruB of forest protection p^obleaa really lies in the truth men can find In 
their ovn hearts. Uhen people achieve a sufficient degree of understanding so 
that they are vllllng to partially sutnerge their personal and organliatloiial 
■■bltlons for tbe attainment of more meaningful objecttves, then real cooperation 
begins. 

He believe that objective cooperation, vben attained. Is one of Ban's most 
ussful tools. Through Its use be haa the meana at hand to muster the ccablned 
resources of all aectc^s of society, private, local, state, and federal. Han 
bas the capacity within blnself to sharpen and hone this tool, not only to 
coabat forest nrea, but also for the solution of the more fundnmaiital problfsiB 
wbleb retard civilization. 
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Mr. Litton, In the interest of time, we wonder if you could remain 
until we hear from the other witness. Then, we will come back to all 
of you for questioning. 

Mr. Weaver. I have to leave the meeting shortly and I just wanted 
to welcome you from Oregon. I am sorry I will not be able to be here 
for further questioning. 

Mr. Litton. We will now recess to go for another floor vote, 

[Recess taken.] 

Mr. Litton, We will proceed with the testimony of our remaining 
witnesses and by then, perhaps, we will have a minority Member 
present. 

I would like to proceed and ask Mr, Pomeroy, Mr. Towell, and 
Mr. Hall to proceed with their testimony. 

Then, gentlemen, when Mr. Symms gets here, we will have some 
questions for you. 

Mr. Pomeroy. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

STATEMENT GIVEN BT KENNETH B. FOHEKOY, WASHINGTON 
EEPKESENTAXIVE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE PORESTEES 

Mr, Pomeroy. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am Kenneth B. Pomeroy, representing the National Association of 
State Foresters. The State Foresters recommend enactment of H.R. 
5634, a bill, "To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to reimburse 
cooperators for work performed which benefits Forest Service pro- 
grams". 

This bill also would benefit the forestry departments of the States 
in which there are National Forests, It would enable each State to 
hire men, train them to function as crews in suppression of forest 
fires, assign them under appropriate agreements to various projects 
on lands administered by the U.S. Forest Service, and have each 
crew available for immediate call whenever a fire occurred on either 
State or National Forest land. 

This proposal would be of special value in sparsely populated 
portions of Western States where recruitment of fire fighters, either 
trained or untrained, on short notice often is diflScult. 

The Federal Government also would benefit from this cooperative 
arrar^ement. It would provide a source of labor for work on a variety 
of Forest Service projects not now eligible for cooperative Federal- 
State efforts under present authority. 

An additional benefit of considerable importance in the present 
recession would be the opportunity to provide seasonal employment 
in hard pressed rural areas. 

We strongly recommend it. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr, Litton. We appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Towell, you may proceed. 

Mr. Towell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF WILUAM E. TOWELL, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Towell. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
William E. Towell, executive vice president of the American Forestry 
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Association, a citizen conservation oi^anizat'on working in beha' 
of forestry or the past 100 years. We appear in support of H.R. 5634. 
This legislation would benefit not only the U.S. Forest Service but 
State and private forestry organizations as well. 

Stated simply, H.R, 5634 would enable the Forest Service to enter 
into cooperative agreements that would provide for Federal payment 
to cooperators performing work which oenefits Forest Service pro- 
grams. It would not increase authorizations or appropriations to the 
Forest Service but would increase the amount and kinds of work that 
might be accomplished under existing agreements with State and local 
cooperators. Such payments now are hmited to fire protection, forest 
research, road construction and maintenance, and law enforcement. 

A good example of how H.R, 5634 would work to the benefit of 
both the State forestry agencies and the Forest Service is in keeping 
trained and organized firefightii^ forces intact during periods of low 
fire hazard. These fire crews could he used on the National Forests 
for nonfire work during periods of low fire hazard and thus be kept 
intact and available for emergency situations. At the same time, useful 
work would be accomphshea on the National Forests. Timber stand 
improvement, tree planting, recreational developments, fish and wild- 
life habitat improvement, and similar useful activities already but^ted 
and approved could be done under agreement by these non-Federal 
employees. They would not be Federaiemployees, although protected 
by Federal compensation for work-connected injuries. 

It seems only good business, Mr. Chairman, to permit this exchange 
of work crews under cooperative agreement. Skilled firefighters and 
forestry workers are difficult to find and to train. It is to the advantage 
of both agencies as well as to conservation to keep them together and 
working on useful forestry projects. 

We urge prompt approval of H.R. 5634. 

Mr. Litton. Mr. Hall, you may proceed. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN F. HALL, VICE FKESIDENT FOB FOEESTRY 
AFFAIRS, NATIONAL FOREST FROSITCTS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Hall. I am John F. Hall, vice president for forestry affairs 
of the National Forest Products Association, headquartered in Wash- 
ington, D.C. NFPA is a federation of 26 regional and wood products 
associations and represents timber growers, manufacturers, and 
wholesalers of wood products throughout the United States. 

NFPA supports the passage of RR. 5634. The purpose of this bill 
is to allow the Forest Service to reimburse cooperaUng public and 
private agencies, oi^anizations, institutions, and persons for work 
performed by them which benefits Forest Service programs and 
activities that are in the public interest. The Forest Service presently 
has authority to enter into cooperative agreements in road construc- 
tion, fire suppression, forest research, and cooperative law enforce- 
ment. However, the agency does not have clear authority to enter into 
cooperative agreements for the performance of general work projects. 

Passage of H.R. 5634 would be beneficial, both to the Forest Service 
and to local and State organizations engaged in activities in which 
coordination and cooperation with Forest Service activities would 
provide a mutual benefit. It would allow the agency to more efficiently 
use State firefigbting crews on worthwhile nationd forest projects 
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during periods of tow fire danger. These crews would then be available 
for immediate dispatch to suppress fires either on national forests or 
on State-protectea lands. 

The bill would allow continuous employment for Srefighting crews 
in sparcely populated areas where there 13 often a critical need for 
well-trained and competent firefighting oi^anizations. The inability to 
offer continuous employment has been a serious handicap to retraining 
competent firefighters in these areas. It would also provide a means 
to carry out much needed land management work on national forest 
lands, that are situated in areas in which it is difficult to recruit man- 
power or when reliable contractors are not avaUablo. 

H.R. 5634 is a worthwhile bill. We respectfully request that the 
subcommittee seek its passage at an early date, 

Mr. Litton. I appreciate your testimony. 

I apologize for the voting interruptions, but this is the way we run 
our country from time to time. 

I visited with other members of the committee and I think the 
main question is that which was raised earlier by Mr. Melcher along 
the lines of how broad the legislation might be and if there might he 
some ways to more clearly define the objectives of the legislation with- 
out making it more broad than the intent really is. 

In the absence of other members and other questions at this time, 
I think what I would like to do is to adjourn the hearing and ask each 
of you, gentlemen, if you agree, to be available for questions submitted 
in writi^. 

Before adjourning, I would like to insert the three following docu- 
ments in the record. The first one is a letter from Mr. Bert L. Cole, 
commissioner of public lands, Washii^ton State, the second is a 
letter from Mr. Steele Bamett from the Western Forestry and Conser- 
vation Association; the third one is a letter from Mr. Robinson, 
vice president of the Longview Fibre Co. There is also a telegram from 
Mr. Borden, Colorado State forester, which I would like to be made a 
part of the record. 

The subcommittee will now adjourn. 

[Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 

[The following were submitted to the subcommittee:] 

Defartuent or Natural Rbsourcbb, 

Olympia, Wath., June 10, 1975. 
Re: Hearing on Jvme 10, 1075, on H.R. 5634. 
Hon. Jbbrt Litton, 

Chairman, SvbcommiUee on Foretls, 
1602 Longworth House Office Building, 
Woikinston, D.C. 

Dear Representative Litton; I want to express my support of H.R. 5634 
which permits the U.S. Forest Service to contract for use of state forest fire 
suppreBsion crews to do project type work on National Forest lands. 

Current laws permit use and reimbursement of such state crews by the Forest 
Service for emergency fire suppression activities but authority is needed to permit 
use of the state crews for non-emergency project work. 

Employment of state crews for such project work during times the crews Me 
between fires would reduce net costs to the state and provide needed services for 
the U.S. Forest Service. Total crew strength can be maintained to needed levels 
and this will provide better fire protection to the National Forests as well as to the 
state. 

Sincerely yours, BEnx L. Cole, 

" 0/ Public Landt. 
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Western Fobbbtrt and Conservation Association, 

Portland, Oreg., June IS, 1976. 
Hon. Jerry Litton, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Forests, House Agriculture CommitUe, U.S. House o} 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Congbessman Litton: I am writing in behalf of the Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association requesting your favorable conaiderfttion of HR5634, 
This bill would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to reimburse cooperatora 
tor work performed which benefits Forest Service programs. 

This Association has represented public and private forestry in the West for 
more than a half century. In those years we have called many items of concern to 
the attention of Congress. It waa WFCA working with Congress and the U.S. 
Forest Service fifty years ago that lead to the passage of the Ciarke-McNary 
Act of 1924. This Act has done much to improve forest fire protection in the West, 
strengthen State Forestry Departments and the cooperative fire protection associa- 
tions and promote the practice of good forestry on all forest lands. We feel that 
HR5634 will further strengthen and extend these accomplishments. 

One of the problems both in securing and maintaining highly trained and moti- 
vated forest protection and forest management workers is the seasonal nature of 
the job in their home areas. Fire prevention and suppression activities are of a 
temporary nature with the result that crews change almost yearly, requiring annual 
extensive and expensive training programs. If these fire crews could be given more 
forest management activities while on stand-by or before or after the fire season 
a more stabilized and trained work force would result. In addition, the federal 
resource management agencies, who may be having trouble getting forest mana^- 
ment crews in certain areas, might well be able to utilize state or protective associa- 
tion personnel to accomplish much needed resource management or enhancement 
pro-ams. HR5634 would remove the present barriers to this more effective 
utilization of forestry trained personnel. 

The U.S. Forest Service has extensive acreages of productive forest land that 
needs further planting or timber stand improvement work. Personnel ceiling 
limitations and, in some instances, the unavailability of a trained work force has 

Srevented this work from being done. The Bureau of Land Management here in 
iregon reports trouble finding adequate numbers of tree planters. A flexible force 
at the State level could help overcome the large backlog of reforestation and 
timber stand improvement activities needed on federal lands. 

I cite the BLM situation because I beheve that this bill should be broadened 
to extend the same authority to the Secretary of Interior tor programs which 
benefit the Natural Resource lands. In addition, I can see where such a cooperative 
program could be of benefit in wildlife habitat restoration or other beneficial 
fish and wildlife programs. However, if such an expansion would cause a delay in 
the passage of HR5634 then I would not encourage it at this time. 

For reasons cited above, I urge the favorable consideration of this bill. I would 
appreciate this letter being made a part of the hearing record. 
Very truly yours, 

Steele Baknett, 

Forest Counsel. 

LoNOViEw Fibre Company, 
Longview, Wash., June 10, 1976. 
Hon. Jeert Litton, 

Chairman, SubeommiOee on Forests of the Committee on AgricMllure, U.S. House 
of Representatives, WashiTigton, D.C. 

Dear Conqbebsman LiTmNi We understand that HR ,1634, the bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of Agriculture to reimburse cooperators for work performed 
which benefits Forest Service programs, is to be heard by your committee on 
June 19. 

We earnestly encourage your favorable report of this bill. 

Longview Fibre Company has been involved in cooperative efforts with the 
States of Oregon and Waalungton for many years. The increase in efficiency of 
State fire control efforts has resulted primarily from the cooperative action between 
the State agencies and the private forest landowners, principally the industrial 
firms who have a large resource of men and equipment which can be made available 
to the State by agreement (or the protection of the resources of the State. We feel 
that HR 5634 can be equally beneficial in providing a flexible work force on the 
State level which can be productively utihzed between the Federal, State and pri- 
vate land managers. 
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In addition to the obviously greater efficiency, this sort of cooperative action 
brings the agenciea and the private forest landowners into better communication 
and stimulates a more cooperative attitude for the solution of common problems. 
We feel this bill has the potential for great benefits for all concerned and urge its 
passage. 

Sincerely, 

W. Lee Robinson, 
Vice President-Ttinbar. 

|T«l«iram] 

Fort Collins, Colo., June 11, 1975. 
FoRESTRT Stibcoiimittee, Aoricolture, 
Longworlh Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Ulluan: H.R. 5634 would be of great help in Colorado. It will provide 
much better efficiency and effectiveness and will avoid duplication of efforts in the 
same geographic areas of our State. I urge favorable support by the subcommittee. 
Thou AS B. Bobden, 
Colorado State Forever. 
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